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Srr Jonn M’FAaApyeEan. 


The portrait we publish this week is a very happy 
likeness of the gentleman who has just received the 
honour of Knighthood. The whole veterinary pro- 
fession recognises in this honour a State acknow- 
ledgment of the calling to which the eminent 
recipient belongs. 

John F. M’Fadyean is a Scotsman who gradua- 
ted from Dick College in 1876. He comes from a 
well-known family of agriculturists, and in his ear- 
lier days had the advantage of a practical acquain- 
tance with all the domestic animals. 


On obtaining his diploma he took the position of 


Professor of Anatomy at the Dick School where 
Professor Walley was Principal. 
note here that hardly any man who has made a 
mark in our profession has achieved distinction 
except through the portal of anatomy. 

During Professor M’Fadyean’s career at the Dick 
College he attended the classes at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and took the B.Se degree, and also qualified 
as a doctor with the degrees of Master of Surgery 
and Bachelor of Medicine. He then made a 
speciality of pathology and bacteriology, and was 
appointed Professor of these subjects at the Dick 
College. His work on Tuberculosis soon obtained 
for him wide recognition as a master in scientific 
research, and on a vacancy occurring at the Royal 
Veterinary College in London he was appointed 
Professor of Pathology, and, shortly after, Principal 
of that Institution. 

There are few diseases of the domestic animals to 
Which he kas not contributed useful and sound in- 
formation. Tuberculosis, Glanders, Swine-fever, 
Anthrax, and Rabies wonld all have been less 
understood if John M’Fadyean had not worked at 
them. Enquiries by the Local Government Board 
and by the Board of Agriculture have both been en 
riched by his cautious and intelligent researches 

Select Committees and Royal Commissions have 
been largely enided and assisted by his knowledge and 
experience, A vast army of students are indebted to 
him for their training and acquirements, and veterinary 
iterature owes much to his ardnous endeavours. We 
are all proud of him, and the agricnitural as well as the 
veterinary sciences are indebted to him for the solution 
af many practical problems. 

Sir John M’Fadyean is still a young man. His rapid 
we ge eminent position he now holds has been 
Min tne of a first er 
igher eon ll sateen Nenpaasied te. bon nr pene Bovens 
him with ’ ‘ VY years of work leaves 
his Industry must res’ It in the further advance of Com- 
Parative Pathology. 


It is worthy of 


NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF SPIRILLA 
IN CASES OF “ CANKER” AND “ GREASE.” 


By Water Jowett, F.R.C.V.S., Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

The Spirochete Obermeirei, found in the blood of 
man in Relapsing Fever, was discovered by 
Obermeier in 1873, whilst the Spirochete anserina 
(the first pathogenic spirillum found in animals) 
was described by S. Sakharoff. In 1903 Marchoux 
and Salimbene described a spirillosis of fowls in Rio 
ae Janiero caused by the Spirochxte gallinarum, 
and in 1904 Theiler described a spirrillosis of cattle 
in the Transvaal. Recently the Spirochete pallida 
has been found in syphilis, and other spirochet in 
certain other diseased conditions in man. 

I now desire to call attention to the occurrence 
of a spirillum in horses in cases of so called “ Can- 
ker” and “ Grease.” I first noticed this organism 
on the 11th of November last in examining a case 
kindiy placed at my disposal by Mr. Henry Sumner, 
M.R.C.V.S., of this city. In preparations made by 
taking some of the diseased material from either of 
the cases mentioned, adding a drop of distilled water 
on a slide and placing a cover glass over all, on 
examination with a 1-12th O.L. objective the micro- 
orgauisms are easily detected by their active undu- 
lating movements. 

After staining, the organism is found to have a 
corkscrew or spiral shape and varies considerably 
in length and breadth. Length 7 to 20u or more. 
Breadth about tu or even less. Each microbe 
shows the same thickness throughout except at its 
extremities where it thins somewhat. Number of 
spirals 5 to 10 (occasionally a greater number is 
observed but the majority show a number included 
in these figures) occasionally a less number of spirals 
is seen, and in some eases none whatever, the 
organism appearing as a straight line. 

In a wet film: spirals are observed in every case. 
Possibly during the process of drying the specimen 
and “ fixing " these may be effaced. 

Although the spiral or corkscrew forms predomi- 
nate in stained specimens, some may appear 5 shap- 
ed, looped, semi circular, figure of eight, ete., de- 
pending on the position finally obtained during dry- 
ing. Tangles are common. Movement persists in 
wet films for 24 to 36 hours, and in some cases I 
have detected their presence after apparently all 
moisture had evaporated from the specimen. 





a probability of another twenty years in which | varies considerably. 


The number of organisms present in each case 
I have, however, noticed that 


‘they bear a distinet relation to the gravity of the 
case—in well marked cases very plentiful, whilst in 
others present in fewer numbers. 
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In all well marked cases of “canker” and 
“ orease ” fi amined difficulty has b 
grease” so far examined, no difficulty has been 
found in discovering ‘their presence. 


STAINING. 


Van Giemsa’s stain gives good results. The 
organisms appearing as red coloured lines and 
spirals. 

Schaudinn’s modification is an excellent method, 
but requires 18 to 24 hours staining. In this case 
they appear bright red. 

zomanowsky’s method, after 18 hours, stains 
beautifully, again a red colour. No flagellum, cen- 
trosome or nucleus could be detected. 


Some of the organisms also showed a beaded ap- 
pearance. I can offer no opinion as to the nature 
of this last reaction. 


CULTIVATION. 


Cultivation on the usual media was quite un- 
successful. This has also been found the case in 
the above-mentioned spirilla of man and animals. 

The material obtained by scraping the diseased 
tissues was collected in sterile test tubes containing 
a small quantity of water at the bottom to prevent 
drying. By this means the organisms preserved 
their activity for days, and I believe they also 
multiplied. 








Three fields—Smear from a case of ‘‘Canker.”’ 


Leitz objective 1/12 oil 


Drawn from specimen under microscope. 


immers. Ocular No. 4. 





Three fields—Smear froma case of “‘Grease.”’ 
Leitz objective 1/12 oil immers. 


Methylene Blue (one per cent. sol.) and Carbol 


fuchsin also stain, but the results in these cases are | 


not very satisfactory. 


The organism does not stain by the Gram or | 


Claudius methods. In all stained preparations vari- 
ations are noticed in the staining reactions, the 
thinner (younger ?) forms staining less intensely 
than those better developed. . 

Léftler’s flagella stain shows in some cases an un- 
dulating membrane, and flagella were also observed 
on a number of the spirilla. By this method of 
staining another phenomenon is observed—some of 
the microbes appear to be in the process of longi- 
tudinal division, whilst occasionally twoalmost om 
pletely developed were found lying side by side 
attached only at one of the extremities. 


: 


Drawn from specimen under microscope. 
Ocular No. 4. 


INOCULATION. 


Inoculation into rabbits and guinea-pigs gavé 


negative results. 

In veterinary literature it is freely admitted that 
grease can be inoculated in the horse from one leg 
to the other, and that canker may originate from 
' grease and vice versa. al 

Whether the spirilla now described are the —_ 
cause of “canker” and “grease” is @ debe 
point. Until their cultivation on artificial meal 
has been successfully accomplished and subseqy 
inoculation into healthy horses has reproduced er 

| disease it is impossible to affirm with certainty : 
| they are the actual causal agents. 
| 
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So far I have noted that :— 

1. The spirilla now described are constantly asso- 
ciated with the diseases “canker” and “ grease.” 

2. They were not observed in smears from any 
other equine diseased material. 

3. The number of organisms present bears a dis- 
tinct proportion to the gravity of the case. 

Further inoculation and cultivation experiments 
are being conducted and will form the subject of 
a later note. 

Iam indebted to Messrs. W. L. Cockburn, 
M.R.C.V.S, T. Simpson, F.R.C.V.S., Henry Sum- 
ner, M.R.C.V.S., and other gentlemen for placing 
their cases of canker and grease at my disposal. 





ABDOMINAL STRANGLES. 


The subject, a 6-year-old mare, had been ailing 
for about a week having loss of appetite and a tem- 
perature averaging during that time about 102. 
Little attention was paid to these symptoms by the 
owner. 

Whilst the mare was being exercised she “ was 
suddeniy seized with cramp of the loins”’ (owner’s 
description). When I saw her she had a tem- 
perature of 105, pulse 76, and respirations about 
20. There was no evidence of pain, and rectal ex- 
amination gave no assistance. Treatment was 
symptomatic. 

About 6 hours later the mare commenced to 
retch and vomit, and to rub her quarters against 
the wall. Rupture of the stomach was diagnosed 
and the prognosis was—Fatal. Death occurred 
about 7 hours later. 

Post mortem revealed the presence of a large 
growth situated in front of the stomach the contents 
of which was pus having an appearance similar to 
that of a strangles abscess. All the organs were 
healthy with the exception of a small area of the 
left lung which showed pneumonie changes. 

_ The mare had been in the owner’s possession for 
five weeks during which time there had been no 
visible signs of strangles. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE RESISTANCE OF THE INDIGENOUS JAPANESE 
CartLe to Tusnercunosts.— By Prof. Krrasato, 
Tokyo, Japan. i 

. After a study of this subject the author draws the 

following conelusions: 

1. Human tuberculosis is as frequent in Japan 
as in other countries of Europe and America. 

a Primary tuberculosis of the intestine is as fre- 
quent in adults as children, although they are not 
fed on cow’s milk. 

3. There exists in Japan wide spread districts 
Where, in spite of the presence of human tubercu- 
losis, the cattle are free from the disease. In these 


regions the meat or milk of these animals are not 
used as food. 





4. This last point is important, because it proves 
that, under natura! conditions, where the oppor- 
tunities for contamination are certainly numerous, 
human tuberculosis is not contagious for the ox. 

5. The Japanese generally only use very little 
cow’s milk ; they do not, in particular, employ it for 
the feeding of infants. 

6. Under natural conditions the indigenous cattle 
are only very slightly susceptible to bovine tuber- 
culosis ; but if great quantities of bovine bacilli are 
inoculated into their veins or peritoneum they be- 
come, upto a certain point, tubercular. They resist 
a subcutaneous injection. 

7. The imported bovine breeds, or those that are 
the result of crossing these with the indigenous 
breeds, have a great receptivity for bovine tuber- 
culosis. 

8. Human tuberculosis is not contagious for the 
indigenous and cross-bred cattle. 

The frequency of intestinal tuberculosis in Japan 
where the consumption of cow’s milk is very small, 
proves that the transmission of the disease only 
takes place from man to man. 

The absence of tuberculosis among indigenous 
cattle, the feebie receptivity of these animals in 
respect to bovine tuberculosis indicates that natural 
infection is not possible; besides it leads to the 
conclusion that bovine tuberculosis, which has been 
only observed in Japan about 30 years, was import- 
ed there by the foreign ox, that is to say at a time 
when human tuberculosis had already made _ its 
ravages. 

Finally, the fact of seeing whole regions free from 
bovine tuberculosis, in spite of the permanent con- 
tact of animals with phthisical men and the 
numerous chances that they had of becoming infec- 
ted, is a proof of the duality of human and bovine 
tuberculosis. 

For the above reasons Kitasato thinks with Koch 
that the danger of tuberculosis resides chiefly in 
transmission from man to man, and declares that in 
Japan milk cannot be considered as an agent of 
tubercular infection in man. — Zeitschrift fiir 
Hygiene, Band. xlviii, Dec. 16th, 1904, p. 471. Ex. 
ltevue Gén. de Méd. Vét., 15th Nov., 19085. 

Note of Translator.—Several years ago a German 
scientist, Prof. Jensen, who had spent some years 
as a teacher in one of the Japanese Veterinary 
Schools, drew attention to the fact that the native 
breeds of cattle of Japan were free from tubercu- 
culosis, whereas the cross-bred or imported cattle 
were subject to it. The above réswmé from the 
eminent Japanese bacteriologist and pathologist's 
important paper is strong evidence against the 
bovine origin of human tuberculosis Another im- 
portant fact should not be lost sight of and that is: 
Whereas tuberculosis of mankind has the last few 
years been steadily on the decline that of animals 
has been on the increase. We hold that although 
in this country at least some strains of human tuber- 
culosis may be transmitted experimentally it does 
not follow that it takes place naturally. The re- 
corded so-called cases of accidental wound-infection 
in man from the tubercular ox simulate experimental 
transmission. A blow has been known to produce 
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tuberculosis in man, but: the infection was there 
before the blow. Probably if the reported cases 
arising from cuts could be rigidly controlled they 
would be proved that man was infected before the 
injury. H. G. 








On Srrancies SeruM.— By Pruanz, of Krenz- 
burg, O.S. 


For over a year I have used the strangles serum 
of Jess, and Piorkowsky, in about 50 cases. The 
result was very good in some cases, in others entirely 
without effect. 

I was called to a 6-months-old foal which had 
been suffering severely from strangles for two 
days ; there was great swelling of the parotid glands 
causing difficult breathing. The animal was forth- 
with injected with 10 c.c. of serum. On the next 
and following day the dose was repeated. The state 
of things, however, gradually got worse and the ani- 
mal died on the fourth day. Against this bad re- 
sult I can enumerate a whole series of good 
results. 


/ 
a 


4 













Morbus Maculosus : a sequel to Strangles. 


On a large farm five foals were seriously ill with 
strangles, and one had already died before I was 
called in. The four that were il] and six other 
healthy ones were injected with 10 cc. of the 
serum. After two days there was considerable 
improvement in the sick ones, aud soon after they 
completely recovered. Of the foals protectively 
inoculated none fell ill. ‘ 

A similar result was effected at a Mr. M’s estab. 
lishment. Success was as pronounced as in the 
preceding case. 

Of four foals being treated at 4 Mr. B’s establish- 
ment without the serum, one, during convalescence 
became affected with Morbus maculosus as a sequel. 








The foal was very ill, temp. 41:3, pulse 90, resp. 
40 per minute and laboured; great swelling of mouth 
and nose, much oedema of the limbs, excoriations 
in the fetlock joints, entirely off food. In this state 
the animal received 10 c.c. of strangles serum. 

The patient, visited 24 hours afterwards showed 
visible improvement; temp. 39:5, pulse 60; brighter 
look, and taking some oatmeal gruel and green 
clover. The injection was repeated, and on the 
following day 10 c.c. of serum was injected. 

The foal now became affected with a multiple 
necrosis of the skin which spread so that the ani- 
mal appeared flayed. In spite of this considerable 
necrosis the animal improved, the appetite re- 
turned, and after about eight days the animal was 
fever free ; the necrotic pieces of skin came away 
and the surfaces began to heal. The _ illustration 
shows the foal six weeks from the commencement 
of the illness. Since then the last wound has healed 
bnt no hair has grown over the affected places, 
and the animal looks like a piebald one. 

The three remaining sick foals were treated with 
serum and all three recovered, although they were 
so severely ill that they could not stand, and treat- 
ment appeared useless. 

The remaining 12 foals on the establishment re- 
ceived 10 c.c. of the serum and remained healthy. 

Throughout this I do not assert that the strangles 
serum is an infallible remedy, but I certainly recom- 
mend further trials with it.—Berliner Thierirzt 
Woch. G.M. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF STOCK-OWNERS 
FOR DISEASE. 


(Continued from p. 369.) 
Discussion. 


Mr. Joun Pottock, jun., Springside, Howwood, said he 
had not had the privilege of listening to many lectures 
in that room, but the one which they had just heard 
was, in his opinion, the very class of lecture that farmers 
required. It was well that men so well posted up in 
matters regarding the law anent disease among stock 
should tell farmers their position and their responsibili- 
ties as owners of stock, and the consequence which lay 
at their doors if they failed to comply with the regula- 
tions in force. He agreed with Mr. Robb that, in the 
interests of the community at large, these regulations 
were very necessary. For, if a man lost an anima 
through disease, he very naturally wanted to make the 
most of the carcase. It was, however, very difficult for 
the farmer to diagnose the disease, and it was also fairly 
difficult for a vet. to go to any spot where an ontbre tk 
occurred, and say “Yes” or “No” as to whether the 
disease was contagious or not. As Mr. Robb had said, 
to diagnose an outbreak of anthrax, was a very partic 
lar matter. In his (Mr. Pollock’s) opinion the case of a 
cow dying from poisoning from certain sources, espe 
ially from some vegetable poison, such as strychnine, 
was very like a cow dying from anthrax. And yet, 
wher the vet. was called in he must say it was either the 
one or the other, and hence the farmer often suffered: 
He did not see, however, how this state of matters cou” 
be obviated unless they could be better enlightened on 
such things. It seemed to him that he had not heart 
swine fever mentioned in the lecture. In some of these 
diseases the local authorities were left to make their ow? 
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regulations, and very often this was a hardship to the 
agricultural community. Then, again, the regulations 
in force in one district were very often different from, 
perhaps, the regulations just over the fence under 
another local authority. That, he thought, pointed to 
the need for the centralisation of restrictions.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. JoHN SperR, Newton Farm, Newton, said he had 
not much to say on the general subject. From a study 
of the cases of anthrax in the West of Scotland, and 
especially around Glasgow, he was fairly satisfied that 
there were far more outbreaks than most of them were 
aware of. The great difficulty was to know what to do 
under the present circumstances, and unless a regula- 
tion was made to the effect that every sudden death 
must be reported, probably to the private veterinary 
surgeon or to some other vet., he did not see that the 
farmer at any time would be able to say whether he had 
acase or not. There were cases happening time and 
again that were never known until perhaps they were 
found out probably in a knacker’s yard, or probably in 
a slaughterhouse ; and as long as the knacker’s yard 
was the private property of any i: dividual or individ- 
uals, it seems to him that knackers’ yards were a source 
of danger to thecommunity. (Hear, hear.) The farmer 
and the knacker had no knowledge that they were re- 
moving a dangerous carcase. The knacker would find, 
on opening the animal, that he had a dangerous carcase, 
and that if he sold it he was committing a breach of the 
law in doing so. The consequence was that he would 
destroy it on the quickest possible notice, and the farmer 
would be left in ignorance ot this ; and until a second or 
pe a third carcase had been detected as dangerous, 
1e might not be aware of such disease in his place. 
While'it might not be the duty of the Municipal Com- 
mittee or the County Council Committee to look 
after these knackers, it seemed to him that they must 
have some alteration of the law, in order to permit of 
tracing back every case of anthrax to its source, and then 
dealing with it after that. 

Mr. Davin AtLan, V.S., Clarkston, said the lecturer 
had stated the law to them ina very clear and explicit 
manner, and, if he had anything to say on the subject it 
would be criticism on the law. He knew that the local 
authorities often dealt with anthrax in a very imperfect 
way. He instanced a case in which he had been called 
to examine some cattle. He said the case was one of 
anthrax, but the county inspector came and declared 
that it was not anthrax, but after the inspector had left 
another animal died, and on his second call the inspector 
declared it to be anthrax after all. In the meantime 
ten or eleven of the cattle had died in the field. About 
a week later the authorities gave a clear bill of health 
for the rest of the animals, and ten days after that 
another outbreak occurred. There was no investigation 
made as to the source of the disease. He instanced 
another case, which he attended at eleven o’clock on 
Sabbath. He reported it at one o’clock that day, but 
the carcase was not cremated till the W ednesday follow- 
ing at one o'clock. He held that the Board of Agricul- 
ture should make a thorough investigation of all out- 
breaks, and either slaughter the victims or put them 
under quarantine. Another case which came under his 
hotice was one of anthrax among dairy stock. The 
police ordered that the milk was not to be sent to the 
+ ag and he (Mr. Allen) advised the authorities that 

iey were making a mistake. After the dairy farmer 

ad gone to the trouble of driving to town to give the 
> notice that the milk supply was to be stopped, 
dia the following night and told him that he 
oan heey on the milk. The farmer lost a day’s milk, 
ion ie he compensated in any way. Regarding glan- 
the C € had one case lately in a horse bought at one of 
Orporation sales—one of the arrested or cured cases 





of glanders. (Laughter). The horse had been four 


years on the road, and took a cold and died. On _ post- 
mortem examination it was found to have been suffering 
from glanders. 

Mr. Wn. STRANG, writer, Glasgow, said that, so far as 
the law was concerned, the lecturer had correctly stated 
the case. He could not say whether the law was pro- 
perly administered or not. He was glad Mr. Robb had 
put emphasis on the mistaken policy, that they could 
send in animals simply for inspection. 

Mr. Rosert Howie, Netherauldhouse, said it occurred 
to him, in regard to the notification of the authorities, 
that the matter might be developed a little further, and 
that veterinary surgeons might be encouraged to notify 
cases by being paid—(hear, hear)--for all cases of infec- 
tious diseases which they reported. They might also 
take a leaf out of the Danes’ book in this matter. When 
a case of infectious disease occurs in Denmark amongst 
those who supply milk to Copenhagen, and if the case 
had been reported at once, the farmer was paid for the 
milk, which was retained at the farm. If he did not re- 
port the case at once, he lost the prce of the milk. 
Having heard that vets. sometimes differed regarding 
these diseases, he wanted to know who was to adjust the 
balance. 

Mr. ANDREW SLOAN, Greenhill, Crosshouse, compli- 
mented the lecturer on his paper, and endorsed Mr, 
Howie’s remarks regarding the need for compensation in 
the event of a milk supply being stopped. 

Mr. Sririine, Glasgow Dairy Co., Glasgow, said he 
was astonished to hear Mr. Allan take objection to the 
milk supply being stopped in the case he had referred 
to. Anthrax, so far as they were told, was a very severe 
thing, and not to be trifled with. He wanted to remind 
Mr. Howie that compensation was already being paid 
for the supply of milk stopped. In conclusion, Mr. 
Stirling referred to cases in which the local inspector, 
wishing to maintain his popularity in the county for 
which he acted, did not condemn many of the cases that 
had been reported to him. In view of this, he thought 
notification should be sent to the medical officer, who, he 
thought, would deal efficiently with the cases. 

Mr. Joun Younc, Greenlees, Cambuslang, said he 
took it that tuberculosis, glanders, and anthrax were the 
most common of the various infectious diseases, with 
which they were troubled. He did not know much 
about anthrax or glanders, but, like most dairy farmers, 
he knew more about tuberculosis than he would like. 
About glanders, he had one experience, which some 
would consider comical. He once had a young horse, of 
which he expected great things. One day he was not 
feeling as well as he would have liked, so he called in 
the vet ; indeed, he had two of them at him. He was 
diagnosed as being suffering from a bad cold He asked 
one of them one day if there was not something peculiar 
about the animals nostrils, and thesurgeon asked him if he 
thought it was suffering from glinders, and he said that 
that was for them to say. However, he sold the horse, and 
he had rather a varied career for two years, including win- 
ning prizes at shows. At the end of two years he died 
of glanders. He had had a little experience of the way 
the regulations were carried out. He thought there was 
n tso much wrong with the law. The trouble was a 
lack of commonsense among the officials, and a lack of 
discrimination in appointing officials. (Applanse.) He 
knew of gentlemen being inspectors whose upbringing 
was not conducive to a very thorough knowledge of 
sanitation. (Laughter.) He most strongly objected to give 
more power to medical men, as suggested by Mr. Stirling. 
A medical officer was entirely out of his place ina byre or 
stable. He had, in fact, no business to be there, and 
was generally intensely ignorant. (Applause.) 

Mr. James MacDouGa .t, V.S., Helensburgh, thought 
there was a slight misapprehension as to carrying out 





the law. Mr. Robb said that a veterinary surgeon was 
not bound to notify cases of disease. He considered it 
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his duty to always notify any case whether it had been 
reported or not. The veterinary surgeons were simply 
labourers. They had to submit to the Board of Agri- 
culture. Their duty was whenever they suspected a 
case to report it to the Board, and then their duty as 
local inspectors ceased till they were further ordered to 
proceed. It did not matter whether they were certain 
the disease was infectious or not, the Act distinctly said, 
if they suspected that it was, their duty was to report, 
and then the Board took the matter in hand. He knew 
that if the case referred to by Mr. Allan had been in 
Dumbartonshire things would have been different to 
what he experienced. A case of anthrax occurred the 
other day at 7 p.m., and all the procedure was gone 
through and the carcase cremated by seven o’clock next 
morning. (Applause.) The circumstances might be 
what Mr. Allan had related in his district, but it was 
distinctly different in Dumbartonshire. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hueu Bece, V.S., East Kilbride, held that anth- 
rax was not infectious in the same sense as pleuro-pneu- 
monia. The anthrax bacillus was an erial one. It 
could not live without air, and when the animal died it 
died also. It was in the dressing of the carcase that 
there was danger to a man with open wounds from the 
spores of the disease. He knew himself of cases where 
carcases of animals which had died from anthrax had 
been sent in to Glasgow. The butcher who dressed 
them was always very careful of himself, and the con- 
sumers suffered no ill effects, because the gastric juice of 
the human stomach was fit to destroy the bacillus. He 
held that it was only by inoculation that the live 
bacillus could enter the body. The on!y other way that 
infection could be spread was by the spores. In the 
case referred to by Mr. Allan, he thought the cows got 
the disease simultaneously from the cake or in the grass. 
There was no danger of the disease from the carcases of 
animals that had been buried properly. Then the 
bacillus could not produce spores except at a summer 
temperature and this was the way that the disease was 
rarer in this country than it was in hotter countries. 
The spores had to have a high temperature to live. 

Mr. J. JAMIESON, Cathcart Road, Govanhill, Glasgow, 
said that Mr. Begg told them that in the digestion of 
meat in the human frame there was no danger of infec- 
tion, but he told them, on the other hand, that these cows 
got the infection by putting grass into their stomachs. 
(Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN said that, in regard to the point made 
by Mr. Speir about the knackers’ yards, he had that in 
his mind when he was a member of the Public Health 
Comiittee, to have all snch yards under the super- 
vision of the local authority in Glasgow. He thought 
there should be a system of notification of disease, and 
the veterinary surgeons should get a small fee for it 
just as doctors did. Then there was the question re- 
garding areas. He thought the areas ought to be exten- 
ded, and then they would have one system and one 
method of dealing with the various diseases over a large 
part of the country. Sometimes the outside local authori- 
ties handled the matter very badly. Mr. Stirling’s com- 
pany, he observed, compensated the dairy farmer if in- 

ectious disease broke out in his household. In a 

matter of this kind it was the public that was being 
protected, and it was the public that should pay for this 
protection. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ross, in reply, said that he did not think they 
had criticised his paper to any extent. He quite frankly 
admitted the difficulty of diagnosis, and h 

g ‘ e had clearly 
stated that there was only one way for a farmer to keey 
himself safe without any cost, and that was by netitviag 
every case as suspicious—he need not give it a name—to 
the inspector of the local authority. It was on him that 
the responsibility rested then. He could then please 
himself whether he would make a diagnosis in te or 
risk a post-mortem, or ake a bacteriological examina- 


tion. He agreed with Mr. Macdougall that there should 
certainly be no post-mortem till there was a_bacter- 
iological examination. He said that in his own 
interest as well asin theirs. (Applause.) He had asked 
and been refused that the veterinary profession in Glas- 
gow should be put on the same footing as the medical 
rofession in getting the city bacteriologist to assist them 
in making a diagnosis. They had had suspicious out- 
breaks in the city, which ultimately proved to be glan- 
ders, but they could not come to a conclusion quickly, 
with the result that much expense was caused to the 
ratepayer. The Public Health Committee had refused 
his request to get swabs bacteriologically examined, be- 
cause if they did so they thought they would be inter- 
fering with the private work of bacteriologists. Now, 
how many times had the veterinary surgeon sent either 
an organ or a swab to a city bacteriologist? As a 
matter of fact, the speedier the diagnosis the worse it 
was for the profession, because the longer it took to 
make a diagnosis the more cases there would likely be to 
treat. (Laughter.) It would be the public that would 
reap the benefit—the ratepayers of Glasgow. (Hear, 
hear.) The man and the caine were there, and he 
was willing to do the work, but would not be allowed. 
(Laughter.) Regarding that wonderful outbreak of Mr. 
Allan’s, it was a miserable tale. It was almost impossi- 
ble to discuss it. He felt with Mr. Begg that there had 
been some looseness in the matter. They did not seem 
to get exactly to the cause. It would be interesting to 
know how they diagnosed this case. Mr. Allan’s case 
did not prove that the law was not efficient, but it 
proved something else that he would not like to give a 
name to for fear of the law of libel. He believed the 
veterinary profession and the law was quite strong 
enough to grapple with any outbreak. He was sur- 
prised at Mr. Stirling’s suggestion that a medical officer 
should be called in. He could fancy Mr. Stirling’s posi- 
tion if he were suffering from smallpox, and a veteri- 
nary surgeon had to be called in for consultation. 
(Langhter.) The modern veterinary surgeon was quite 
as able and as efficient in his own profession as the medi- 
cal men were in theirs. rey hear.) 

Mr. Strr.ineG explained that in the case in point the 
medical officer was not allowed to take a private prac- 
tice within the county and could not be interfered with. 
The inspector, he understood, had a private practice, and 
there the difference came in. ; 

Mr. Ross said that made a slight difference, but still 
it did not alter his opinion. He was struck by Mr. 
Bege’s remarks as to the gastric juice. He was not pre- 
pared to admit that the gastric juice had any particular 
power. He believed that the anthrax was killed in the 
process of cooking the meat. However, it was rather a 
fine point in an agricultural discussion. (Laughter) 
An ordinary veterinary surgeon was not bound under the 
law to report anthrax or any other contagious disease 10 
his private practice. Of course it would be simply 
absurd for an inspector to take up that position. As @ 
matter of fact the members of the profession in Glasgow 
reported direct to the inspector, but the owner was boun 
to report the case 

Mr. R. C. Youne, Fullwood, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, pointed out that foreign meat 
should be inspected as well as the home article.—/“ 
Scottish Farmer. 








The Common horse in Russian country districts 1s the 
picture of ugliness, a short, bony animal, with a hollow 
neck and large head. The larger and better horses are t “ 
result of a breed introduced by Peter the Great: they sho 
some of the characteristics of our Suffolk breed, but ar 
more active and fiery. The humane treatment of his orsé 
is one of the most attractive traits in the Russian character. 
The use of the whip is almost unknown, and !s render : 
unnecessary by the good understanding that exists betwee 





horse and driver.—Live Stock Journal. 
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A DISCUSSION ON ANTHRAX.* 


J. H. Bett, M.D., Consulting Medical Officer, Bradford 
Royal Infirmary. 


It is generally agreed that dry and dusty hides from 
the East are more dangerous than other kinds. The 
maximum weight of these imported into this country in 
any one year was reached in 1872. Towards the end of 
that year, a keen observer, Bryant, of Guy’s which is 
near to the centre of the London anthrax district, wrote: 
“Malignant pustule is a disease with which I have no 
personal experience.” Surely many cases of both in- 
ternal and external anthrax must have occurred among 
the workers where these dry hides were used, and were 
passed without recognition. After another ten years, in 
1882, when the disease had become better known, the 
number of fatal cases had increased and the quantity of 
dry hides imported had diminished. This increase of 
cases indicates that many previously had been over- 
looked. If the external type of anthrax escaped detec- 
tion for so many years, is it not probable that the in- 
ternal form—of which very few had been noticed—had 
also escaped detection? I think it is, for we may be 
certain that wherever dust laden with anthrax germs is 
inhaled some persons will become infected. 

In the Bradford worsted district, where what was 
called woolsorters’ disease had been noticed for more 
than thirty years, external anthrax had not been found 
among woolworkers before 1880, that is, until after it had 
become known that woolsorters’ disease was an internal 
form of anthrax. It is very probable that cutaneous 
cases occurred repeatedly among those exposed to infec- 
tion before 1880, and were overlooked. Since then the 
number of external cases has increased and the number 
of internal cases has diminished. 

_ We may now inquire how can these differences of type 
in different industries and change of type in the Brad- 
ford district be explained? (1) In the London anthrax 
district workpeople have been educated to know the ap- 
pearances of the cutaneons form of the disease. By 
notices on the walls of their workrooms they have been 
warned of the danger which might follow slight injuries 
to the skin, and of the importance of applying at once 
for treatment. Of the internal form they know very 
little from experience, not because these cases do not 
vecasionally occur, but because they have not been dis- 
covered. These pulmonary patients do not apply to 
the hospital for treatmene, the severe cases die tov 
rapidly to allow this ; the milder cases appear so simple, 
so like an ordinary “cold,” that a fatal result is not 
anticipated until it is too late to avoid it. (2) The dimi- 
nished quantity of dry, dusty, infectious hides imported 
has lessened the frequency of attacks, and has also re- 
duced the number of pulmonary cases. In the Brad- 
ford anthrax district the prevailing type of the disease 
has changed from the pulmonary to the cutaneous form. 
his change has been due (1) to the greater care taken in 
foreign countries where the materials are packed to ex- 
clude “ dead” fleeces. (2) To the precantionary ieguia- 
tions which have been enforced in factories where noxious 
materials are manipulated. These regulations, when 
— upon, lessen very much the amount of dust arising 
rom dangerons wools and hairs, and also ensure greater 
cleanliness of workrooms and workpeple. Thus by 
damping dangerous materials before being sorted, and 
withdrawing dust during sorting by exhaust fans, the 
‘ype of the disease has been changed from the pulmon- 
ary to the entaneous. 
a yd question whether noxious wools and hairs can 
xls. isinfected by steam at 230° F. without injury to 
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the materials for manufacturing purposes. I think they 
can, but this remains to be tested scientifically. 

More than 25 years ago I predicted that pulmonary 
anthracemia would be found at Kidderminster, Nor- 
wich. Leicester, Halifax, and other places. That pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled. I will again venture to pre- 
dict that this form of anthrax will be found wherever 
persons inhale dust arising from anthrax infective 
materials, whether these be wools, hairs, hides, skins, 
rags, or anything else. I believe that cases of pulmon- 
ary anthracemia are not infrequently overlooked. I have 
myself made this mistake. I have also found cases when 
not expected. I have been told by medical men, over and 
over again, when seeing a patient suffering from pulmon- 
ary anthrax, that some tinie before they had attended one 
or two very similar cases, and had certified the deaths 
as from pneumonia, which now they believe to have 
been anthrax. This mistake may very readily be made, 
even when the patient is examined with great care; the 
diagnosis in many cases is extremely difficult and nigh 
to impossible before the heart fails and_ collapse 
threatens. Inan ordinary case when the patient lives 
from three to five days the symptoms for the first few 
days are so slight, and like to those from common forms 
of catarrh, that I do not know how a correct diagnosis 
can be determined. In other cases heart failure is mani- 
fest at the commencement of the illness, and diagnosis 
is easy. 

Notvfication.—The Factory and Workshops Act re- 
quires the notification of all cases of industrial anthrax. 
This has brought to our knowledge many cases which 
otherwise would not have been discovered. It is very 
desirable that notification should be extended and made 
to include all cases—industrial, agricultural, and others. 
This should be as complete and general as it is with 
regard to animals under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 

I would suggest that in addition to the Woolsorting 
Regulations, copies of which are placed in wool-sorting 
rooms, a notice should be fixed on the wall of each 
room where possibly infectious materials are manufac- 
tured, advising workpeople of the symptoms of ex- 
ternal anthrax, and the importance of seeking medical 
advice at once if there is any suspicion of infection. 
Treatment.—The remedy for all kinds of anthrax is at 
present Professor Sclavo’s anti anthrax serum, intro- 
duced into this country by Dr. Legge, and commented 
upon in the Milroy Lectures. I have great confidence 
in its efficiency, and we are very much indebted to Dr 
Legge for the investigations he has made respecting it. 
Many cases of cutaneous anthrax recover without 
medical or surgical treatment, a greater proportion re- 
cover if the lesion has been excised, but the greatest 
number if besides excision or destruction the serum also 
has been given. In some cases the serum may be suffi- 
cient, in severe cases excision and serum are both neces- 
sary. When the lesion is situated on the eyelids | 
would not depend upon the serum alone, but would also 
inject a non-toxic germicide in several places locally, or 
excise: the risk to life would be less, and the resulting 
deformity would not be greater than would result from 
sloughing if left alone. 

For internal anthrax serum is the only remedy; 
unfortunately, the patients generally are dying before 
the diagnosis can be made, and it is too late for any- 
thing to do good; I therefore recommend that when 
persons who have been exposed to possible anthrax in- 
fection are taken ill— whatever may be the illness—that 
it be reported to the manager of the department at once; 
that the patients be seen by a doctor on behalf of the 
firm, sai that in all eases, excepting when anthrax can 
be positively excluded, 40 ¢ cm. oj serum be given, and 
repeated if necessary, to determine the diagnosis. By 
this treatment in the earlist stages or the disease, and 
before a correct diagnosis can otherwise be made, some 
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lives would be saved, and, so far, employers would be 
relieved of the incubus of of the “‘ Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act.” 


J. L. Stretton, M.R.CS., L.R.C.P., Senior Surgeon, 
Kidderminster Infirmary. 


The points I wish to discuss are: (1) Diagnosis; (2) 
the methods of control adopted in this country; (3) 
treatment. 

Before proceeding, I should like to refer to the 
decision in the House of Lords 1n the case affecting the 
Employers’ Liability Act. It is hardly a matter which 
we can now discuss, but, as I gave the medic] evidence, 
I may be permitted to state that, much as I welcome 
the verdict from the patient’s point, I did not expect it 
to be upheld. My own opinion was that there should 
have been proof of some accident at the work which 
rendered the entrance of the anthrax bacillus into the 
body possible. Diagnosis: I have known cases where 
the disease has not been recognised until after death. I 
have examined several which had been pronounced 
anthrax which were not. Clinical examination by an 
expert is seldom atfault. Bacteriological confirmation 
is desirable, but the negative evidence of such an investi- 
gation is not conclusive. It would be an advantage if 
permission could be obtained to perform inoculation ex- 
periments in centres where anthrax is likely to occur. 
The methods of control adopted in this country: So 
far as I am aware, cases occurring in factories must be 
reported to the Home Office, cases occurring in other 
workers are not reportable at all, and cases oceurring 
in cattle must be veported to the Board of Agriculture. 
Here, then, we have three sets of cases; two of them 
governed by a dual authority, which is always unsatis- 
factory ; and the third under no control whatever. To 
understand the effect of such an arrangement, I may 
mention some illustrative cases which have occurred in 

my own practice. 

A youth who was working in a garden became infected 
with anthrax. It wasascertained that a brother who occu- 
pied the same bed was employed in a factory sorting 
Persian wool. This case was not notifiable, so the presence 
: Sea in the factory would be unknown to the Home 

ce. 

A woman was infected by her husband, who was em- 
ployed in a factory sorting Persian wool. Although I 
informed Dr. Legge of the occurrence, it was not a report- 
able case. 

A third case occurred in a brewer's traveller. It was 
ascertained that two of his sons worked ina spinning mill, 
and were in the habit of using the same towel as their 
ather. 

Another instructive case occurred in the person of a dray- 
man, who was evidently infected by conveying bales of 
Persian wool from the railway station to a factory. The 
Home Office would be unaware of the reception of this con- 
signment of wool. No precautions whatever were taken 
with the dray or railway wagons in which it was conveyed. 
It is quite possible that food was carried in them immedi- 
ately afterwards. 


Many cases in animals are due to the refuse from fac- 
tories being nsed as manure, but, as these are not re- 
portable to the Home Office, they may be unaware of 
the fact. Notification is not necessary to the local 
anthority, so they are not able to deal with such ques- 
tions as drays and railway wagons. The Home Office 
takes no action with respect to the infected individual. 
The Board of Agriculture slaughter and cremate infected 
animals. The latter method of disposal should apply to 
human subjects. All ca:es should be reported to the 
same authority, and action ought to be taken with re- 
gard to the infected body. the domicile, and the fomites 

Treatment : The treatment of these cases should not be 
conducted in the wards of a general hospital. Bearing 
on this point, I may mention that I myself was infected 








There was a case in the wards under the care 


last year. 
of one of my colleagues, and although every precaution 
was taken, [ have no doubt that it was the cause of my 
infection. Special wards should be provided. The 
manufacturers and insurance companies, who are the 
gainers by efficient treatment, ought to provide such 


accommodation. Sclavo’s serum 1s a great advance, and 
for cases of anthraczemia and malignant anthrax oedema 
is the only treatment we can adopt. From the cases 
which I have inoculated, I feel sure that it is also of 
great value in malignant pustule. It is our only hope in 
cases where it is impossible to excise the pustule, but 
when excision is possible I feel strongly that it ought 
to be practised as well as inoculation. In case of death, 
I should feel guilty of criminal neglect if I had not 
adopted this course. 


W. H. Horrocks, M.B., F.R.C.S., Senior Honorary 
Surgeon, Bradford Royal Infirmary. 


Mr. Horrocks said that many cases of both external 
and internal forms of anthrax were unnoticed, and such 
cases must vitiate any statistics on the subject. In 
Bradford lately a considerable amount of a certain 
quality of wool had been used which was answerable 
for an increase of anthrax. As regards anthraceemia, a 
peculiar state of well-being occurred which was very de- 
ceptive, and generally preceded a fatal issue. In all 
cases where it was possible to excise the pustule it was 
advisable to doso freely, in addition to giving full doses 
of the seruin. 


Davip Goyper, M.D., Consulting Medical Officer, 
Bradford Royal Infirmary. 


Dr. Goyper, after alluding to the facts pointed out 
by Dr. Bell, referred to the results of the Commission 
on Wollsorters’ Disease appointed by the Bradford 
Medico-Chirnrgical Society, and emphasised the necessity 
in t-eatment of some such serum as that advocated by 
Dr. Legge. The course of internal anthrax was so rapid, 
and th- insensibility of the patient to his dangerous con- 
dition was so complete, that he was rarely seen by a 
inedical man until he was in the jaws of death. There 
was no time for treatment in that case. No kind of 
treatment had succeeded until this serum was introduced. 
It wus, of course, on its trial, and the results would be 
watched. It was said that the serum caused cerebral 
and other effusions, but the Commission proved that 
effusions into serous cavities were exceedingly common. 
He advocated a more extended trial of the serum. 


H. W. Lanatey Browne, M.D., President of the 
Section. 


The PrestpENT said that as he did not live in an 
anthrax district he had not had much experience of the 
disease. He treated cases of external anthrax by a0 
antiseptic application, as in cases of acute septic inflam- 
mation. He applied strong iodine liniment with a brash 
to the part affected, and over that gauze soaked in @ 


1 per 1,000 solution of corrosive sublimate. He - 
applied a l.yer of cotton wool, and a firm bandag 
over all. 
REPLY. 
Dr. BELL, in reply, said he considered that wey! 
tion of anthrax cases was most important. and t - Be 
bacteriological examination should always be ma Or 


a municipal laboratory. He could not agree With | to 
Stretton that anthrax cases should not be admitted . 
the wards of a general hospital. He saw no more 0 er 
tion to admitting such cases than to admitting cases - 
syphilis, provided proper precautions were 00% + * 
Cerebral hemorrhage often occurred in anthrax, bu of 
was not sure that this could be attributed to the use 
the serum.—-B.M./. 
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ACTION FOR NEGLIGENCE. 
SIMMONS v. SHEATHER. 


In the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division, 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury, on 
Wednesday, November 15th, and following day. 

For the plaintiff: Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and 
Mr. J. R. Atkin. For the defendant: Mr. J. G. Witt, 
K.C., and Mr. W. F. Barrett. 

Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C.: May it please you, my 
Lord, Gentlemen of the Jury. In this case | appear 
with my friend Mr. Atkin for the plaintiff, and the 
action is brought to try the question as to whether or 
not Mr. Simmons, the plaintiff, is entitled to recover 
damages which he undoubtedly has suffered, and, as he 
alleges, owing to the negligence of Mr. Sheather, the 
defendant, who is a veterinary surgeon. I will tell yon 
the story quite shortly, and it is this: In the month of 
September, 1904, or thereabouts, Mr. Simmons was 
anxious to buy a horse to ride, and hearing that there 
was a gentleman, an officer in the Army, down at Houns- 
low, who had got a horse which was likely to suit him, 
he went down there with a friend, and he saw this cob 
—a black mare, I think it was—and his friend tried it 
in his presence. They had a discussion with the owner, 
and, Mr. Simmons thinking the mare was very likely to 
suit him, a price was named. The price asked was £60, 
or 60 guineas, I am not quite sure which. Thereupon 
Mr. Simmonds did what many people in his position 
would do, made up his mind before he bought an animal 
of this kind, and at such a price, he would have her 
“vetted” in order that he should have competent advice 
as to whether the mare was sound or not, and whether 
she was a mare which he would buy, and for that pur- 
om he employed Mr. Sheather, who is a very well- 

snown veterinary surgeon, and carries on business at 
York Terrace, Regent’s Park. And, gentlemen, the 
whole case is, that somewhow or other, Mr. Sheather 
did not make an examination which, in the event of his 
having taken ordinary care he would have made, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, this mare in several respects 

Was certainly unsound, and she had about her many 
matters which any reasonably careful veterinary surgeon 
ought to have pointed out. Mr. Sheather went down 
there, and he wrote a report which is dated October 
ith, 1904, of which I will have a copy handed up to 
Your Lordship. It is quite plain what he says. He 
Says, “I have examined the mare, and I find that she 
has got an enlargement on the tendons of the off-foreleg, 
and I think this is due to some blow, it affects the sale 
price, but it will probably not affect her otherwise, and 
[ cannot detect any other unsoundness in her.” Now, 
gentlemen, upon that report Mr. Simmonds bought the 
mare, and he had her home, and I think she was 
delivered at his poe. or arrived at his place, about the 
10th October. Well, after her arrival, the mare seemed 
to be doing badly, and he called in a veterinary surgeon 
of the name of Reid, and it was thought, or reported by 
the coachman, that the mare was suffering from worms, 
and this veterinary surgeon treated her. He did not 
examine her, for he was not asked to, but he treated 
oe a general state of ill-health that she seemed to 
ein. He treated her, I think, for about a week, and 
finding that the mare seemed to be in an unsatisfactory 

State, he suggested to Mr. Simmons that as Mr. Sheather 

i coemsined her for him, and she had been bought on 

ini wary report, that Mr. Simmons had better call 

be a ge! again and allow him to treat her. Evi- 
re ‘ r. Reid thought that things were rather worse 

+ weed r. Eicather had certainly represented them. As 

jor i id not improve other veterinary surgeons were 

“alied In and pronounced her unsound. Well, now, 


thine we. Simmons found out what the condition of 
gs was, and that he had been induced to buy an un- 





sound mare by reason of this report of Mr. Sheather’s, 
he determined that the best thing to do would be to 
sell the mare for what it would fetch, and ask Mr. 
Sheather to recompense him for the difference, and 
he put the mare up for sale at Tattersall’s, and she 
was sold for eighteen guineas, and somehow or other, 
got into Mr. Sheather’s possession, or apparently under 
his eontrol, and he, at any rate, is in a position to allow 
people to examine her if they want to. Whether it was 
actually bought by him, or by some one for him, he 
has it. The position is this, that Mr. Simmons gave 
£60 tor the mare on the faith of Mr. Sheather’s 
report, and it now turns out that she is a spavined 
mare. 


George Harry Williams examined by Mr. Atkin: I 
think your firm are veterinary surgeons by appointment 
to His Majesty the King, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales !—Yes. 

And you have had considerable experience. Did you 
see the mare, the subject matter of this action !—Yes, 
in December of last year, at Mr. Simmond’s stables. 

What condition did you find her in?—I asked the 
man what he complained of, and he said the mare was 
very sluggish, and that he could not get her along. [ 
felt her pulse, and I found that her pulse was weak 
and irregular, and barely normal in frequency. There 
were about twenty-eight beats to the minute. I ex- 
amined the heart, and I could find no organic disease or 
anything of that sort. 1 had the mare out, and she 
looked rather listless. I had her run up on the stones, 
and she was going a little lame in front, and I then 
looked round her legs, and noticed that she was enlarged 
in the spavin places of both hocks. I then rode the 
mare for alittle while up and down the mews, and she 
certainly did go very sluggishly. 

Now, as tothe hocks. Did you find the existence of 
spavin !—Yes, in both hocks. 

And from your experience, how long had she been 
spavined ?—I do not think it could have been under two 
or three months. 

And at that time, anyone of reasonable skill who had 
examined the horse, in your opinion, would have been 
able to detect the spavin ?—-I think so; yes. 

Did you find anything as to her feet !—-There was a 
difference in the shape of the two fore feet, I think the 
near one was the smaller of the two. 

The Learned Judge: Would the condition of those 
feet produce unsoundness in your opinion ?—In conjune- 
tion with the slight lameness. 

I want to know was she unsound in consequence of 
the condition of the feet?—When I saw her she was 
lame. When I saw her I put it down to the unequal 
feet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Witt, K.C.: With regard to 
the inequality of the feet; which foot do you say wsa 
the smaller ?—-The near fore-foot. 

In your opinion was that inequality congenital !—No, 
I think not. 

The Learned Judge: Why not ?—Becanse the mare 
was lame. 

Would you mind asking him, Mr. Witt, was she lame 
in the foot that was smaller, or not 1--She was a little 
lame in both. 

| do not understand how you can say it was congeni- 
tal, then. 

Mr. Witt: Take the near foot. If that arose from 
atrophy, it would be progressive, would it not t—Yes. 
But atrophy would be caused by the mare probably 
resting that foot a little more than the other. If the 
mare got sound again, the feet would probably get bigger, 
and assuine normal conditions. 

Supposing the mare had worked ever since you saw 
her—nearly a year of steady work—do you think it con- 
sistent with her being unsound then !—Oh yes, 
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That is a somewhat strange view of an unsound 
horse if she works persistently for a year without any 
trouble or lameness !—Of course it had a very good rest. 

Now about the hocks. Is not this one of those well- 
known cases in which there is a large bone, but no 
disease ‘—I think there is disease. 

Judging of what you saw of these hocks, do you think 
the mare had ever gone lame before you saw her !— 
— is a thing I cannot tell; spavin is a very funny 
thing. 

From what you saw, would your forecast be that she 
would have gone Jame on them within a year !—Well, 
there is serious risk. 

The Learned Judge: You must answerthat. As you 
saw them on the 5th December, would your forecast, as 
a veterinary surgeon, have been that she would have 
gone lame within ayear or not !—Probably not. The 
chances were against it. 

Mr. Witt :—-Against her going lame ?—Yes. 

I wanted to ask you this question. Is there a hock 
which is well-known amongst you gentlemen as a coarse 
hock ?—-Yes. 

Does that very much resemble spavin ?—-It is so diffi- 
cult that I cannot draw a line between them. 

Do you agree with the view that it is generally borne 
out by experience that such hocks are superior to 
those of finer description, standing more wear and tear 
and remaining sound. Do you agree with that or not ? 
—Isay that the normal hock is the one that stands 
sound; neither too big nor too small. 

Supposing you came to the conclusion that it was a 
coarse, and not a diseased hock, would you say the horse 
was sound {--I should mention it had a coarse hock. 

The Learned Judge: That is not the point. Would 
you say it was unsound ?—Yes. 

Mr. Witt: What I want to ask you, is this. Taking 
this animal as you then saw her, would it not be a matter 
of opinion on which eminent surgeons might differ, as 
to whether that was a coarse hock or a spavin !—Prob- 
ably it would be. 

The Learned Judge: Might equally qualified men 
differ as to whether it was a coarse hock, or a spavin, as 
you saw the mare !—Yes, I think they might. 

Re-examined by Mr. Eldon Banks: Is it possible to 
say for certain by looking at a coarse hock, whether it 

has disease or not !—No. 

_ You can only judge by trying the animal.—By the 
size of the hock, and trying the animal. 

I mean, could anyone say, by looking at a hock, 
= is a coarse hock, whether it was diseased or not 2 
—No. 

The Learned Judge: How do you find out whether 
there is any disease !—If there is any active disease, the 
horse is lame on it. ' 

Mr. Bankes : Supposing you went to see a horse, and 
were doubtful about the hock ?—I should give him areal 
good gallop, and twist and turn him about, and flex the 
hocks up. 

How would you make up your mind as to whether it 
was a spavin or only a coarse hock ?—I can hardly say 
the difference. It is so difficult to say where one leaves 
off and the other begins; quite impossible. 

The Learned Judge : What it amounts to is that this 
gentleman says he would not pass a horse with a coarse 
hock.— Unless I mentioned it. 

You are quite right. Without mentioning it unless 
you were quite satisfied that it was not spavined ?—Yes, 

What is a coarse hock ?—-The bone, instead of having 
an exostosis, is rather large. 

Bigger bone !—Bigger bone. 

I understand you to say you may have soundness 
with coarse hock, and it may be mistaken for spavin !— 
Sometimes. ; 

Very well, I understand that. 


On the oth ‘ 
you may have spavin mistaken for at Sent, 


coarse hock ? 


Prof. William Pritchard, examined by Mr. Eldon 
Bankes : I think, sir, you live at 5 Regent’s Park Road, 
and are a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, you are a Professor of Veterinary Surgery, 
and for 21 years were teacher to the Royal Veterinary 
College ‘—Twenty years. 

Did you examine this mare on the 11th November? 
— Yes. 

What did you find with regard to the state of her 
hock ‘—I found she had bone spavins in both of them. 

And what do you say with regard to their standing ? 
—Oh, it is impossible to be definite, but I should say 
over twelve months at least. 

Did you notice any other defect in the mare; anything 
with regard to her feet ?-—I noticed that she had odd 
feet, that is to say, one was a little larger than the other, 
but I did not attach much importance to it. 

The Learned Judge : Not uncommon, is it !/—Not at 
all, my Lord. 

Mr. Bankes: And was she going sound on her fore 
feet then {— Yes. 

Did the spavined condition of her hocks, in your 
opinion, constitute unsoundness !—Unquestionably. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Witt: This mare was rising 
seven /—I should say she was certainly eight or nine 
years old. 

Beit so. Did she give you the impression that she 
had been a mare, steadily at work, from the time she 
grew up !--I cannot say from the time she grew up, but 
she ~ me the impression of having recently been at 
work. 

Did she go sound ?—Yes. 

Should you believe that the mare had ever been lame 
on both hocks in her life?— Well, it is only a 
matter of opinion. Judging from what I saw, and the 
way she used them, I should not think she had been. 

You saw no signs of treatment of the hocks at all !—No. 

Well, now, will you take it from me that this mare 
had been ridden to polo, and hunting. Do you think 
that if those were diseased hocks, they would stand 
that ’—It would be a very severe trial to them. 

Is polo one of the most severe forms of trial for a 
a horse’s hocks !—Yes, I should say so. 

Could you have any better test of a horse’s soundness 
than polo 

The Learned Judge : You mean soundness of the hock 
which is your particular point.—It is a very serious test 
no doubt. ; 

Mr. Witt: Is it not really a case of what is known as 
a “coarse hock ” ?—No. : 

The Learned Judge: Why not !—Well, my Lord, 10 
coarse hock you have undue development of the bone 
which makes them look larger than usual, but they are 
both alike; both hocks are alike. 

Mr. Witt: Laccept every word you are saying. 

The Learned Judge: Let him finish, Mr. Witt; Iam 
not quite sure he had finished. Is there anything more : 
Witness : These hocks are not alike. r 

Mr. Witt: What do you mean by “notalike” /—W ell, 
the formation of the internal surfaces where a spavin 18 
found is not alike. 

In the two hocks?—In the two hocks. 

You can tell when a horse is killed, and you have @ 

ost-mortem, whether it has a diseased hock or a coarse 

n0ck 1—Yes., 

You would not like that test tried here ?—I would not 
mind at all. 

Mr. Bankes : 
horse. 

Re-examined by Mr. Eldon Bankes : 
asked as to whether the mare had ever gone 
hocks? Let me ask you this; is a mare witl 
hocks, such as this, more likely to go lame than a sou? 


We would not mind if you give us the 


You have beet 
Jame on Its 
1 spavine’ 





mare !{—Unquestionably. 
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The Learned Judge: He said so before. He said it 
might go any day. (To the witness): I gather if you 
had found these hocks, you would have noticed them, and 
would have called your client’s attention to them ?—I 
most certainly should. 

What I want to know is of some importance, as you 
did not see this mare until the 11th November. Now 
you know that is more than a year, 13 months since it 
was examined by the defendant; will you undertake to 
say that the mare was spavined in the early part of Octo- 
ber last year ’—I should say so, my Lord. 


Professor James Macqueen examined by Mr. Eldon 
Bankes : I think, sir, you are a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and a Professor of Sur- 
gery at the Royal Veterinary College /—Yes. 

I think the mare, the subject matter of this action, 
was brought to the Royal Veterinary College on the 
21st December ?—On the 21st December, last year. 

Did you find that the mare was suffering from spavin 
or not ‘—Well, I think I ought to be allowed to explain 
how I came to arrive at my conclusion. 

The Learned Judge : You had better tell us what your 
conclusion was first, and then explain if you wish.—I 
found that she had spavin. 

In both hocks !—Yes, spavined in both hocks. 

Now you want to say something as to why you came 
to that conclusion. You said you wished to be allowed 
to say why you came to that conclusion.—I wish to say 
how I arrived at the opinion, because when [ first saw 
the mare I was simply examining her for sluggishness. 
That was on the 21st December. 

Just say what you wish.—As I could not form any 
opinion regarding the mare for the moment, I asked Mr. 
Simmons to leave the mare for a day or two for further 
observation. Then I could not find any cause for the 
sluggishness. I did not think the mare was sluggish. 
She did not appear to be sluggish, but I found she had 
an irregular pulse, and some other symptoms of con- 
stitutional disturbance. Then the mare was removed, 
and then I received the letter some time in December 
or January. 

That is important.—I will tell you the date, my Lord. 
It was the 27th December. It was from Mr. Simmons, 
in which he asked me five or six questions, and I 
— those questions in the way in which they were 
Fae you seen the mare again, or not !—Not since she 

Mr. Bankes: At what date did you ascertain that the 
mare was suffering from spavins ?/—-Well, I could not 
mention the date, but it must have been sometime be- 
tween the 21st and the time the mare was moved, when 
the question was asked. Mr. Simmons asked a question 
as to the lameness and the lumps on the mare’s hocks, 
and my answer to that was, the lumps on the hocks are 
Spavins. There is a letter to him. 

‘ ew hot want to go into all these points, what I wish 
- ring out is that you did not examine her for this, but 
or sluggishness (—That was the point. 

And when the question was as sed, you then answered 
that it was spavin 1—Yes, 

. And what do you say with regard to their standing ; 
as it spavin of long standing !—Oh, I should say two 

or three months at least. 

Pe has been oe amg that these are coarse hocks, and 

that Peyined hoc s. What do you say with regard to 

" ‘—Well, in my experience, coarse hock, as a rule, 

1s only a variant for spavin. 

wa he Learned Judge: You think coarse hock is really 

SI i nine cases out of ten, my Lord. 

it poe weg : And during the life of the animal unless 

i. spay ‘ ame, can you diagnose precisely as to whether it 

vin or coarse hock !—I think one can always diag- 
hose if it is aged, as in this case. 





In this case, are you satisfied these were spavins ?— Oh, 
yes, they were large, prominent spavins. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Witt: Did she run sound on 
the hind legs —Yes, she ran sound on the hind legs. 

Had you any reason for supposing she had ever been 
lame on those hocks ?—No. 

Had you any reason for supposing she ever would be 
lame on those hocks ?—Well, I never thought anything 
about it. 

The Learned Judge : I do not quite understand this. 
One wishes to learn, and one does learn every day, sit- 
ting here. I should just like to understand this: sup- 
posing a mare that has never gone lame was killed, you 
would find the spavin? Do you say that ifa mare has 
never gone lame you would pronounce her unsound be- 
cause she has got this thickening or addition to the 
hocks that you call spavin !—Yes. 

% Witt: Why ’—Because it had spavin in each 
hock. 

If a horse had lived through seven years and had been 
at work in the ordinary way, and you had no reason to 
suppose it would go lame, why do you say that makes a 
horse unsound ?—Because any defect that a horse has 
about it which may cause lameness or other inconven- 
ience constitutes unsoundness. 

Mr. Witt: That is a broad proposition. 

The Learned Judge: Your suggestion is, that the 
possibility of lameness, in your opinion, amounts to un- 
soundness 1—Yes, and the existence of spavin. 

And you would not alter your opinion if you had 
known the horse at work for four years :—I do not 
know, my Lord, I must protect myself. 

Mr. Witt : Supposing this horse, after you saw it, had 
been at work steadily up to now and still goes perfectly 
sound, should you still say that, in your opinion, that 
horse was unsound ?—So long as it is spavined, I call it 
unsoundness. 

But supposing the horse had unusual bone in this 
jlace, would you necessarily say it was disease ‘{—If I 
had any guarantee that it was unusual bone. 

The Learned Judge: You could not have a guarantee 
unless you opened it. 

Mr. Witt: You could not havea guarantee unless you 
killed it ; unless it was dead. Do you say these were 
diseased hocks ?—-I do. 

Diseased ? —Diseased, yes ; and the disease had been 
active at some time. 

How can you tell the difference between a diseased 
hock, and what is called a coarse hock? Where is the 
border line t—-I do not recognise the term myself. 

The Learned Judge: He says, and he is a careful 
man, that nine times out of ten coarse hock is spavin. 

Mr. Witt : Mr. Williams said that it was difficult to 
distinguish between them. 

Witness (producing bones): That (pointing) is the 
situation of the spavin. It is on the inside, and in what 
is called a coarse hock, the protrusion on that bone and 
this bone, and probably this bone, is very prominent 
and stands out. But in all cases of coarse hock which I 
have verified I have found not only this more pronoun- 
ced but other parts of the hock equally prominent, and 
also the other joints of the horse, but in this mare there 
was a single enlargement at the seat of the spavin. 

Mr. Witt: Is this a case which, in your opinion, is 
such that there might well be a difference of opinion 
between able and skilful veterinary surgeons as to 
whether this was spavin or not !—Well, my recollection 
of the case is that it was a prominent spavin that no one 
should overlook. 

You do not think there can be two opinions about it ? 
—No, I think it is a spavin which you can see. 

Would you mind answering the question. Do you 
think it a case in which there could be no two 
opinions !—Oh, there can be two opinions about any- 
thing. 


ee 
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I mean by men who know their business ? 

The Learned Judge: Men who do their duty ?—It is 
quite possible to have two opinions. 

I think you must answer the question. 

Mr. Witt: [am not asking you about the opinion of 
untutored or ignorant people ; [ am talking of highly 

skilled men in your College. Don’t you think there 
was room in this case for a difference of opinion ?— Not 
in my opinion. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bankes: Just one question about 
that bone. I notice in that bone there are well-marked 
ridges between the different bones. 

_ Learned Judge: This is normal, I understand ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Bankes: Do you find the ridges marked in the 
case of coarse hock ?—-In the case of coarse hock the 
ridges are prominent. 

Do you find them prominent in a case of spavin ?—No; 
in spavin there is fusion of the two bones from the 
deposit. 

The Learned Judge : When there is fusion of the two 
bones, the ridges have become obliterated ?—Yes. 

Mr. Bankes: And in the case of spavin, you find in 
your experience that there is a fusion of the two owing 
to disease ?—The deposit brings about a fusion so that 
the space between the two borders is filled up. 

Was that so in the case of this mare ?—In this case 
there was a slight prominence. 

By the Learned Judge: Well now, you are not here 
to attack « brother professional man, and I do not, for 
one moment, think you are going todo it. I want just 

to know this. You take the view that as a rule coarse 
hock is spavin !—Yes. 

You think that coarse hock, what I might call con- 
genital or natural, is very rare ?—Yes, I think it is rare, 
my Lord. 

What we really want to know is this—I am sure you 
will answer the question fairly, without thinking of this 
case—Do you think that as you saw that mare, an 
honest, competent, veterinary surgeon, might think that 
was coarse hock and not unsoundness ?—Yes, I think a 
competent man might think it was coarse hock. 

And not unsoundness ?--Yes; although I should not 
agree with him. 

Mr. Bankes: I do not know whether this would be a 
proper question : Whether a competent veterinary sur- 
geon, holding that opinion, ought to state it ? 

The Learned Judge : It is a slightly different question 
because the action is brought on a statement distinctly 
made that the mare was unsonnd. I will, however, put 
it. (To the witness): Do you think, in the condition 
that the mare was, any competent vet. examining her 
should have called attention to the condition of the 
hock ?—I do. 


William Somers Reid, examined by Mr. Bankes: You 
are a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, and carry on your business in Fitzroy Street ? 
—Yes. 

I think you wereasked to go and attend to this m: 
on the 21st October ?—Yes. tieescioies 

I think you were asked to go and attend her for her 
general condition? She was ailing !— Yes, the mare was 
right out of condition. 

Then, | think, carly in November, or at the end of 
October, you suggested that Mr. Simmons should ask 
the defendant to take charge of the mare ?. -Yes, I did. 

bey ane you — attending her did you 
see the mare in the street being exerci wch- 
man even g ised by the coach 

Jo you remember when that was ?—Ye 
6th; Yo04 '—Yes, about Nov, 
oa was that the first time you had seen her out? 
—Yes. 





And did you notice anything in her condition then? 
—The mare was going lame in front. 

Did you notice anything else ?—Seeing that the mare 
was going lame, I called the coachman to me, and | 
so sega noticed that she had got spavin in both 

ocks. 

You saw her on the 16th November, that was within 
a month, or about five weeks after she was examined by 
Mr. Sheather !—-Yes. 

What do you say with regard to the standing of that 
spavin ?—-I say the spavin was of long standing, well- 
developed. 

And must it have been in existence, in your opinion, 
on 7th October !—Yes. 

Well, now then, did you also examine her to see what 
she was going lame from ‘—Yes. 

What opinion did you form about that ’—That she 
was going lame in the foot. 

The Learned Judge: What disease ?—A contracted 
foot, probably due to navicular disease. 

Mr. Bankes: Did you notice any difference in the 
size of the feet !—Yes. 

The Learned Judge: Which was the biggest ’—The 
right was the largest ? 

Mr. Bankes: In your experience is a difference in the 
size of the feet the cause of lameness ?—Very often. 

Or is it an indication ?—An indication that disease 
has taken place. 

And in your opinion ought a defect, such as that, to 
be mentioned in a certificate if a mare is examined for 
soundness by a veterinary surgeon ?-—Oh, certainly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Witt: If that horse had navi- 
cular at that time, would it be sound a year afterwards 
without treatment ?—No. 

The Learned Judge: You mean it must have gone 
worse ?—Yes. 

M>. Witt : [t is a progressive disease. Did you ever 
see this mare standing in the stable ?—-Yes. 

Did she point her toe ?—I did not notice her. 

Did you ever tell anyone before to-day that the mare 
had got navicular ?—No, I did not say she had navicular. 
I said it was probably due to that; from a short examr 
nation in the street. 


Charles Simmons, examined by Mr. Eldon Bankes: 
Mr. Simmons, I think you live at 29 Russell Square, and 
are a Member of the Stock Exchange ?—Yes. 

In September of 1904 did you hear that a gentlemar, 
an officer, had got a mare for sale at Hounslow! And 
was the price asked £60 !—£60. ' 

Now before making up your mind to buy her, did you 
communicate with Sheather, I think on the telephon®, 
to ask him to go and examine the mare for you !—1& 

As aresult of that communication, he sent you 4 
certificate on the 7th October ’—Yes. , : 

And upon that, did you make up your mind to buy 
the mare ?—Yes, upon that certificate. i 

Well, now, soon after she arrived, I think you oar} 
she was ailing, and you called in, first of all, Mr. Reid; 
— upon Mr. Reid’s advice, you called in Mr. Sheather: 
—Yes. 

And I think you were not satisfied, so you sent a 
to the Royal Veterinary College ?—I sent for *" 
Williams. ee 

And afterwards you sent her to the Royal V eterina!) 
College ?—Yes. ; Mec- 

And you gota report in writing from Professor - a 
queen in answer to your questions ’—Yes. a 

And upon that, did you write both to the owner”, 
cause your solicitor to write—and Mr. Sheather ! 
wrote to the owner myself. ‘heather. 

And then, there being no answer from Mr. Shee on 
your solicitors wrote again on the 6th Janualy, beg t0 
on the 6th January, Mr. Sheather wrote, P 
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acknowledge receipt of your two letters, etc.” That was 
all the information he vouchsafed ?—Yes. 

And upon that you sent the mare to Tattersall’s, and 
sold her for eighteen guineas ?— Yes. 

The Learned Judge: What is your claim ? 

Mr. Bankes: I will add it up. 

The Learned Judge! It is £60 and £14 7s. 
£74 7s. less eighteen guineas. 

Mr. Witt: £55 Qs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Witt: Now did you get to 
know of this mare from a Mr. Bulger ?—No, from Mr. 
Hayman. 

And did you go with Mr. Bulger and Mr. Hayman to 
see the mare before you bought her /—Yes. 

a they both gentlemen on the Stock Exchange ? 
—Yes. 

I think Mr. Hayman is some relative of yours ?—No, 
he is a cousin of Captain Mallock’s. 

When you went to see the mare did you ride her ?—No. 

Did you ever ride her ?—Yes, when I got her home. 

How did you get on with her?—I took her out the 
first day. She came home on the Friday. About 10 
o'clock the next day, I got on her in Regent’s Park, 
and I could hardly get her round. She only went ata 
very slow trot, and it was very difficult to get her 
round. Then I rode her next day in Hyde Park. She 
went worse then. 

Always sluggishly ?—Always sluggishly. 

At an early stage did you make complaints to Mr. 
Bulger about the mare ’— Yes. 

The Learned Judge: You complained to Bulger. 
What did you first complain of ‘—Sluggishness. 

Mr. Witt : Then you thought she was in foal later on ¢ 
—I did not think she was in foal. That was Mr. 
Williams’ idea. 

The Learned Judge : Is that the gentleman who was 
called yesterday ’—Yes. 

Mr. Witt: Did you also complain to Mr. Bulger that 
she was a crib-biter —No, never. 

_ Do yon remember Mr. Bulger and Mr. Hayman com- 
ing to your stables after you bought her?—-No, Mr. 
Hayman never came to my stables. 

Well, Mr. Bulger ?—He came some time afterwards. 

Did he tell you that he found her in a very dirty 
neglected state 7—He made some remark that her feet 
were rather feverish. 

The Learned Judge: Did he say she was in a dirty 
neglected state, not that her feet were feverish ! 

Mr. Witt : Didn’t he find her feet in a deplorable state, 
— out, and full of clay and gravel ’—He said that 

Very dirty and neglected 7—I do not know where it 
came from. 

. Did he not complain, in your presence, about the con- 
— her feet were kept in !—He made a remark that 
pa her feet ought to have been picked out. 

A on Learned Judge: You might have told us that 
; Mr. Witt: Did it turn out that your groom had not 
ae picker ‘—He did not have a picker. 

aioe oye Judge : How long have you had a 
ate Wi; e has been with me about eight years. 

_ ut. Witt: Had the mare got a crib-biting strap on !— 
: 1 i Fs have not one in the stable. 
stable ei Bulger offer to take the mare to his own 
aiaad " ary and get her in condition, because he con- 

oi tat Justice was not being done her ?—No. 

Tt om sure !—Quite so. 
ey aa have given up your acquaintance with 

= “ae emen over this business haven’t you ?— 

“Sepia 
ae | Mr. Bankes: My friend asked you 
and compas ut Mr, Bulger having come to the stables, 
plained about the state of the mare’s foot. Was 


That is 


judge if her action was perfect. 


that during the time she was being attended by Mr. 
Sheather 7—Mr. Sheather was attending at the time. 


Mr. Charles Simmons, recalled. The Learned Judge : 
If you had known that the horse was spavined would 
you have bought it ?—Certainly not. 

Now put the other point, if you wish to put it to him, 
but I do not think that is so clear. 

Mr. Bankes: Our case it that it was spavined. 

The Learned Judge: I know. This other depends on 
a great deal more knowledge. If this gentleman poses 
as an expert, he may be in a position to answerit. (To 
~ Witness.) Do you know anything about coarse hock ¢ 
—No. 

I think you are entitled to have that, and I should 
have told the jury so. If the horse was spavined and it 
was pes hae! reported otherwise, you would be en- 
titled. 

For THE DEFENCE. 

Charles Sheather, examined by Mr. Barrett. You are 
a . ellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ¢ 
-——Yes. 

And live and practise at 50A York Terrace, Regent’s 
Park ’—That is my business establishment. 

How long have you practised there ?—Twenty-eight 
years, 

And your practice is an extensive one, I think /—Yes, 
a good one. 

Did you examine the mare previously to the 7th Octo- 
ber (— Yes, I did. 

At Hounslow Barracks ?— Yes. 

Who were present then ?—The groom to the plaintiff, 
Captain Mallock, Captain Mallock’s groom, and, I think, 
another man engaged in the stable. 

First of all, did you see the mare standing in the 
stable ‘—Yes, I went to the stable, and saw the mare as 
she stood in the stable. 

Just detail how you conducted the examination. 

The Learned Judge: What you did, and what con- 
clusion you came to. 

Witness: I asked that the bridle, an open bridle, 
might be put on the mare’s head, and that she might be 
turned round and brought to the light. I then, at the 
doorway, examined her eyes in the usnal way by shading. 

The Lear: ed Judge: You need not trouble about the 
eyes. 

Mr. Witt : I should like that, as it shows care 

Witness: I examined the eyes, and tried each of them. 
I tried the jugular veins to see if they were pervious. 
The mare was then brought outside the stable door, and 
I passed my hands over each limb in succession, begin- 
ning with the near fore limb, and inspecting all parts of 
her. She was then run ata trot up and down, for me to 
After having satisfied 
myself as to that point, a saddle was put on her, and | 
asked Capt. Mallock, as the owner, to get on her and 
gallop her to my instructions. — He did so, and she was 
galloped round the barrack yard five or six times on the 
gravel severely. 

The Learned Judge: What would that be! Four 
hundred or five hundred yards round, or not so much 7— 
It would be 300 yards round. 

It was a severish gallop !—A very severe gallop. More 
than usnal, really. At the conclusion of the gallop I 
listened to her respiration, and also pl ced my hand 
behind her near elbow, and between that and the girth, 
to estimate the functional activity of the heart under 
exercise, I put my hand on her pulse for half-a-minute, 
and she was then returned to the stable. I stood in the 
stable, behind her, for some time, conversing with Capt. 
Mallock, and sometimes with the plaintiffs groom, but 
watching the mare for the whole time ; for over half an 
hour. The mare was then led out, at my direction, and 





run upand down again on the paving outside the stables, 
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Having satisfied myself that her action was sound, she 

was then returned to the stable, and I remained in the 

stable probably ten minutes after that. [I went up to 

the side of her again to watch her respirations when she 

was quiet, and also took her pulse again for about half a 

— before leaving her. I then left her and came 
ome. 

And did you, on the same day, write to the plaintiff? 
—I gave a certificate, and sent a letter. 

In your view is that certificate a correct one in every 
detail ?—It was correct then, and is correct now. 

At the time of your examination, was the mare suffer- 
ing from spavin at all !--She was not. 

Was there anything amiss with any of the fore feet !— 
No. 

The Learned Judge? You had better goa little further 
than that ; was anything amiss with either of the hocks? 
—-No, they were natural hocks. 

And now about the fore feet ? 

Mr. Barrett: As tothe condition of the fore feet ?—At 
the time I examined her they were absolutely symmetri- 
= and free from any suspicion of lameness in the fore 
imbs. 

Does that apply to the hind action, too?—It applies to 
the hind action as well. 

In your view were those hocks unduly developed or 
not ’—They presented an irregularity from the common 
hock, but they are a type of hock that one is constantly 
meeting, especially in Irish horses and well-bred horses. 

Are they weak or sound hocks, in your view ?—Well, 
they are sound hocks. 

Would you have expected to get lameness or not if 
they had been diseased hocks in a mare of this age ?— 
Yes, I should have thought so. 

The Learned Judge: Within what time would you 
consider, if they were diseased hocks, lameness would 
have developed, if the mare was regularly worked ?—But 
1 deny they were diseased. 

You are quite right. [am not asking you to the con- 
trary. You have just said in answer to Counsel that you 
would have expected lameness if they were diseased 
hocks ?— In diseased hocks in the early part of an ani- 
mal’s life, such things give way, theref re she would 
have been more likely to be lame during the year prior 
to my examination. than any other time. 

Can you go further than that and say, if they were 
diseased at the date when you examined her, within 
what time lameness would probably develop itself ?—I 
do not think there would be a probability of lameness 
developing afterwards. If these hocks had been diseased 
and were going to produce lameness, it would have been 
before I examined them. The critical time is when they 
are first - into regular work. 

If the hocks are diseased, | meness is developed in the 
earlier years ? 

Mr. Barrett: Was there any necessity for you to call 
attention to the condition of the hocks ?—Not at all. I 
was so well satistied they were healthy hocks. 

Is it customary when the hocks are sound to draw 
attention to it!—No. My opinion was that they were 
sound, and [ should not draw attention unless they were 
unsound. : 

The Learned Judge: Or likely to cause unsoundness ? 
—Or likely to cause unsonndness. 

Mr. Barrett: Were you on the 11th November asked 
by the plaintiff to see the mare ?—Yes, | had a message 
to come and see the mare. 7 

Did you examine her?—Only as to her bodily con- 
dition. . 

Did you continue to attend the mare up to December? 
--No; not after the 22nd November. Something was 
supplied after that date at the request of the groom of 
= = 

‘our last visit was on the 22nd November, ; 
first on the 11th November ?— Yes. _— 





Was any complaint made to you at that time either by 
the _— or his groom as to unsoundness ?—Not one 
word. 

Nothing as to lameness ?7—-Not one word. 

The Learned Judge: That is important. Up to the 
22nd November you acted for this gentleman. Did any 
one, either the groom or the man, suggest lameness or 
unsoundness ?— Not one word, my Lord. 

Mr. Barrett: I think the amount of your bill is 
£7 19s 6d, Mr. Sheather ?—Yes. 

Which has not been paid ?—I have not been paid. 

What was the date of the first complaint made to you 
with respect to the unsoundness of the mare ?—The 3rd 
December. 

You heard nothing before that ?—The first intimation 
I had about the matter. 

This mare was purchased on the 17th January by some 
one on your behalf ?—On the 16th January at Tattersall’s, 

The Learned Judge: You bought it for 18 guineas ?— 
I bought it for 18 guineas, my Lord. 

Mr. Barrett : And you have had it ever since ?—She 
has been mine ever since. 

What work did you submit her to when yon first 
bought her ?—Late in January I gave her 10 days or so 
light work, probably three-quarters of an hour’s riding. 
During that time she gained 40 lbs. in weight. 

And after that ?—She was out over 14 hours, and 
sometimes 2 hours a day for heavy work, and she con- 
tinued to do that right up to the end of the year. 

During the whole of that time was she sound or not! 
— During the whole of that time I never detected any- 
thing the matter with the mare 

What became of the marein May ?—In May or the Ist 
June I lent her to Mr. Burn, in order that his daughter 
might ride her, or make whatever use of her he liked so 
long as he kept her at work. 

How long did she stay with Mr. Burn ?—Until nearly 
the end of September. 

The Learned Judge: Is that in the country some- 
where !—Towcester, my Lord. 

Mr. Barrett: Then yon had her back again ?—She 
came back on the 20th September. 

What has the mare been doing since ?—-She has been 
regularly ridden since. 

Is she still sound or not ?—In my opinion, still sound. 

The Learned Judge : Has she ever gone lame /—Not 
to my knowledge, my Lord. 

Or given any trouble from her hocks ?—Not the 
slightest. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bankes: I assume that since 
the mare has been in your possession you have taken 
care that she has been treated carefully, and had light 
work only ?--She has had the usual work of hacks of 
her class, and has not been in any way favoured. 

The Learned Judge: Has she had light work only !— 
She has not had light work only. 

Mr. Bankes: What work has she had that you cal 
say is hard work since you have had her?—In Whitsu! 
week she carried a very heavy man, 14 stone. Captail 
Watson, who was up for the Army examination. 

Did he ride her to the examination, or what did he 
do ’—He rode her in the morning. ; 

You do not call that hard work, riding a mare 10 the 
Park in the morning?-—Carrying 14 stone fora mare 14 
is very hard work. 

Any other work ?—She has done 
my boy into the country, jumpiog 
again. aye 

Are her hocks substantially in the same condition : 
when you examined her at Hounslow ?—They are © 
actly. : saw 
So that when Prof. Macqueen and Prof. Pritchar we 
them they were in the same state as when you sa : 
at Hounslow ?— Yes, they were. 

Now you recognise, do you not, that you 
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down on behalf of Mr. Simmonds to examine the mare, 
and your duty would be to tell him anything that you 
noticed which was actually unsoundness, or likely to 
cause lameness ?—Exactly. 

Or anything that would materially affect the valne of 
the mare ?—No. 

Do you not think so’—Value never came into the 
question with me. 

You would consider as part of your duty to tell him 
of anything you noticed which wonld materially affect 
her value ?—Yes, in the way of a blemish. 

Now, that being you duty, you went down there and 
you did call his attention to the enlargement of the ten- 
don of the off foreleg ?—-I did. 

Did that in your judgment constitute an unsoundness ? 
—It was only because there might be a difference of 
opinion. I gave you my opinion frankly, but I do not 
think that it was a cause of unsoundness. 

The Learned Judge : It it only fairness to him to put 
that question. You observe his words. I cannot take 
any other answer. 

Mr. Bankes: You called his attention, did you not, to 
the tendons of the off fore leg ?—Yes. 

I want to know whether in your opinion at the time, 
that constituted unsoundness or not ?—Well, it was in 
such a stage that it might have done, or it might not, but 
I gave him frankly an opinion on it that I did not think 
it would, 

I quite accept that. But that was the material upon 
which, as you said before, there might be a difference of 
opinion t—-Exactly. 

And therefore you thought that was one of the things 
you ought to call his attention to ?—Yes. 

And you go on to say whether in your judgment it 
was unsoundness or not!—Yes. I infer that I regard it 
asunsoundness because I used the words “No other 
unsoundness.” 

You say in your certificate “She has an enlargement 
of the tendons of the off fore leg, etc.” Tell me, in 
your opinion, was not this enlargement of the tendons 
unsoundness ?—No, I left it an open question. I would 

hot say it was, and I did not say it was not. But say- 


ing there was “ No other unsoundness,” I left the plain- 
tiff to form his own judgment. In my report I ventured 
to go further and to advise him I did not think it would 
give way. 
_ Then you go on “T need hardly say, etc.” May I take 
it that that was an instance, too, of a case in which you 
thought there might be a difference of opinion, and that 
: at mare had a defect which in your judgment affected 
one value, though it did not affect her soundness ?—I 
hew it was a matter I should be asked about if I did 
hot give the certificate elearly, and I have given a clear 
certificate on that point. 
Well, I will ask you about the hocks. We have heard 
— deal about coarse hocks. In your judgment are 
ose Coarse hocks or not ?—-They are coarse hocks in 
one particular. ‘ 
Ma what particular are they coarse hocks !—That they 
“es : *nige on the large cuneiform bone, strongly and 
preter rd sereloped. (Witness here explained to the 
tion uae by the aid of a skeleton hock the forma. 
“tm che erred to). There was a large development of 
ie absolutely healthy and with no unsoundness. 
7 e Learned J udge: Would that be a coarse hock ? 
— would be a coarse hock. 
PA, 4 heey bones as close togetber as they would be in 
- b> '—They are parted to show the surface 
Mr. Bankes: Prof, Mac ’ 
8: - Macqneen’s bone, or rather the 
an produced by Professor Macqueen isa natural junc- 


The Learned Judge : That is an ordinary hock, so to 


8 ee 
difenoc can put the two together and show you the 





What I want to understand is that you say these are 
coarse hocks in one particular, in that they had a ridge 
on the large cuneiform bone exceptionally developed. 
Which is the bone you are referring to, the top one or 
the middle one ?—This one (pointing) the lower bone. 
Here (producing bones) is a hock with that bone only 
developed, and which is a healthy bone. 

Mr. Bankes: Do you agree with Professor Macqueen 
as to the distinction between spavin and coarse hock, 
that in a case of spavin you do not find the division 
between the bones, in the same way as in a case of 
coarse hock ?—Yonu get a wider difference than that. I 
never knew a diseased hock in which the two hocks 
were equal in my life. If you have spavined hocks, 
you invariably find a difference between the two. 

The Learned Judge: What Professor Macqueen said 
was that with spavin these depressions get filled up by 
a — of bone, a sort of sediment. Do you find 
anything which approaches to that appearance in coarse 
hock, or do you always find the depression as_ though 
a ridge were unduly developed ?—-The coarser the hock 
the more distinct the depression. 

Mr. Bankes: So long as it is a coarse hocck you find 
the depression !—The depression. 

Do you agree with Professor Macqueen in this case 
that by feeling the bone you can find the depression is 
not there ?—No, I find the depression is there. 

The Learned Judge: I think you should be asked 
that because, although it arose from his argument, he 
certainly did not say he did find any depression. He 
said “I found lumps on the hock.” You can have him 
back to ask him, but I took it as carefully asI could. I 
am not suggesting that it does not follow from what he 
said, but he certainly did not say so in those terms. 

Mr. Bankes: Just a word or two more about spavin. 
It does not necessarily follow that an animal will go 
lame from spavin ?—No, it may have a good action. 

It may have spavin and yet keep sound all its life.— 
I will not say that. 

Well, it may ?—I have never had a chance of testing 
the whole life of an animal. 

, ha any rate you have known spavined horses /—Yes, 
ave. 

Of course when a horse has spavin it is more liable to 
go Jame than if it had not !—Yes. 

May I also ask this? Is it not the duty of a veteri- 
nary surgeon to report to his employer the fact either of 
the horse being spavined, or of its being in a condition 
in which the veterinary surgeon might easily think it 
was spavined, or fairly think it was spavined ?—No ; I 
do not think one ought to go out of one’s way beyond 
giving one’s own opinion. It is difficult enough to do 
that at times. 

I call your attention to that particularly, because in 
this case you know it is an illustration of the instance 
in which there was with regard to this mare something 
which you consider might be a matter of opinion ?— 
There was on the fore limb. 

And you called attention to it ?—Yes, I did. 

And did you not think it was equally your duty to 
call attention to the existence of something on the hind 
leg which might give rise to a difference of opinion 
amongst veterinary surgeons !—Had it been palpable 
that there was something on the hind legs, it was my 
duty. If itis not palpable, it was not my duty. Itisa 
matter of closel deanted opinion. 

Re-examined by Mr. Witt : Supposing these hocks had 
been wrong in your judgment, would you assume that 
this animal had indication of developing lameness ’/—Yes, 
I think it would have. 

At the time you examined the mare, Mr. Sheather, did 
you know anything at all about the price that was being 
asked, or that was to be given for her ?—Nothing 
whatever. — ; 

By the Learned Judge : Now, this is important with 
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reference to the evidence, and [ must ask you to answer 
it carefully. On one or both of these hocks are the de- 
pressions between the bones perceptible !—Equally per- 
ceptible on each. 

Are they, as depressions go, normal of not normal ?— 
They are normal. | 

The ridges I understand are prominent !— Prominent, 
but absolutely natural. 

The point is this. By feeling the horse’s limbs, can 
you feel that they are strongly developed ridges, and can 
you say that the depressions are not filled up ?—-They 
are not filled up. 

And they are normal on both side ?—Yes. 

I suppose that can be seen to-day ?—It can, my 
Lord. 


(7'o be continued.) 


Cattle Plague in Egypt. 


A correspondent writes from Cairo, on November 11: 
—Egypt has been officially declared free of bovine ty- 
phus, and it has been further announced that on and 
from the 22nd inst. the provincial cattle markets, which 
have been closed for two years or more, will be re-opened, 
provided that no fresh outbreak occurs. This final ter- 
mination of a scourge which has swept away at the least 
a million sterling worth of cattle brings undoubted relief 
to the fellaheen and the agricultural community in gen- 
eral. The dearth of cattle has resulted in dearer land, 
dearer grain, and sensibly increased the cost of living for 
the poorer population. When Dr. Koch, the eminent 
bacteriologist, was called upon, on his return from his 





the plague, he prescribed two things 


with regard to Dr. Koch’s remedies. Fortunately the 
Sanitary Department was in capable hands ; an exten- 
sive inspectorate was established throughout Egypt, and 
in the long run isolation and serum prevailed. The 
Quarantine Board withdraws, as from the 22nd inst., the 
the prohibition to import cattle from Syria, Asia Minor, 
| Turkey, and Russia, as well as the Somali Coast, for 
slaughter in quarantine. The serum institute at Abasieh 
is being closed, but a large quantity of the rinderpest 
serum is being kept in cold storage for emergencies. 
| Coincidently with these measures, intelligence reaches 





| Cairo to-day that cattle plague has broken out anew in | 


|the Sudan. Serum is being despatched from Cairy, 
| together with several veterinary inspectors who can now 
| be spared from duty in Egypt.—The Times. 





Drugging of Animals Act.—Arsenic in Wheat. 


Reighton Manor was charged with administering to a 
' number of horses a quantity of wheat intended for seed 
| purposes, with which a quantity of arsenic had been 
mixed. 

The prosecution was brought by the Bridlington Agri 
cultural Society as a warning to farm servants against 
the dangerous practice of feeding horses with wheat. 
The defendant was fined £3, and costs. 











DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


























































































































foot- Glanders | ~ Rabies. — a {. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases ["eeP] swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- . Out-]| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. [breaks mals. [breaks} mals. Dogs. Other reals breaks. | tered’ 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Nov.25} 22 | 23] .. | .. = 19 | 32 19 10 73 
1904 24 | 29 30; 7]. ; uw) 12 /| 2B 
Correspouding week in { 1903 18 34 30 51 ws 46 33 | = 206 
1902 11 | 13 - | 21 | 34 34] 25 | 1 
Total for 47 weeks, 1905 876 | 1209 1103 1897 ‘ . 778 725 3276 
| — 
(1904 917 | 1378 1403 | 2469] .. ‘].1179 | 1125 5284 
Corresponding period in 1903 681 | 1026 = i 1340 | 2288 ais a 1429 | 1351 7166 
1902 611 | 950 i 120 1059 1897 i2 11 1307 1551 7541 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov 28. 1905. 
— - 
IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 18 ina 3 ‘“ 5 1 6 
ee as La a a 
1904 - 1 3 9 a? ae 
Corresponding Week in {1905 ..] .. | .. 4 i és 21 3 | 100 
——_ (1902)... | a. = 1 2 Zé 7 “aa 
| |  « we om | 
Total for 46 weeks, 1905 .. ..] 3 | 3 | .. | 28 | 98 262 47 | 1410 
| ———— 
; 1904 ..} 3 | 8 : 11 | 34 Me me 5 180 | 4067 
Corresponding period in io ea 3 | 10 a 3 4 2 ee a 160 | 3774 
Ss eee ee ee ite 9] 411 .. | 2. | 496 156 | 3054 
Epizootic Lymphangitis, Jan. 2 cases; Feb. 2; Mar. 10: May, 1; June, 7: July, 2; Week ending Sept. 9, 1: Total 25 





Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Nov. 23, 1905. 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


rinderpest campaign in South Africa, to advise the 
Egyptian Government as to the means of exterminating 
(1) The complete 
isolation of diseased animals ; (2) serum inoculation, 
For some time after his visit to Egypt the plague seemed 
to increase in virulence, and sceptics shook their heads § 


On Friday, November 17, at Filey, a waggoner of | 
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REVIEW. 


“Tye MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE DoG.— 
By Jonn Wooprorre Hix, F.R.C.V.S. Sixth edi- 
tion, to which are added the standard of points for 
judging dogs, and a table of medicines and their doses. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 


The sixth edition of this work numbers—exclusive of 
prefaces and index—about 520 pages, of which 91 are 
occupied with the standard of points alluded to on the 
title page. 

Of that part of the book to which its title may _ be 
held strictly to apply, one chapter only is devoted to 
the housing, feeding, and general management of the 
dog. The remainder is concerned with the causes, symp- 
toms, prevention, and cure of canine disease, treated 
in language which is popular rather than technical. 

Interspersed throughout this last-named portion are 
numerous and copious extracts from the writings of 
many authorities of the past; but references to the views 
of modern workers in this important field of veteri- 
nary science, if not altogether absent, are scanty in the 
extreme. 

As regards the author’s individual teaching, a few 
extracts from, perhaps, the two most important sections 
of the work, must serve to illustrate its general nature. 
The Muzzling Order is condemned as “ utterly ineffec- 
tual in stamping-out rabies”—a disease which the 
author, while fully admitting it to be usually contracted 
by inoculation, still maintains “is at times unquestion- 
ably spontaneously generated.” 

Two steps recommended in the early stages of catar- 
thal distewper are the administration of a mild emetic, 
and the insertion of a small seton, which is to be daily 
dressed with mild digestive ointment,” in front of the 
chest. We notice, further, that the eruptive nature of 
distemper, and the existence of cutaneous lesions until 
LATE in the course of the disease, are denied. 

Many other points we have come across, in addition 
to those indicated above, force us to the conclusion that 
the author's pathological theories and clinical methods 
are so far removed from those current at the present 
day, as to render the book unsuitable for students. 

R. C. 


‘AN INTRODUCTION TO PATHOLOGY AND MorsBIp 
ANATOMY. —By T. Henry Green, M.D. Lond., 
FRAC P., Lond. Tenth edition, revised and enlarged 
by W. Crcr Bosanquet, M.A., M.D.Oxon. With 
colonred plate and 348 illustrations in the text. Lon- 
don: Henry Renshaw, 1905; pp. 636. 


eS eee well-known text book of pathology and 
that i anatomy has so tirmly established a reputation 
med 10 W ords of commendation are necessary. The ap- 
spe of a tenth edition proves the popularity of the 
of De _~ manual for students, and under the editorship 
pages, ag it has been revised and enlarged by 40 
dered nec en areement is due chiefly to additions ren- 
Seneee meng in Incorporating some account of the ad- 
ninth edits € in certain sections of pathology since the 
rma oe “ppeared. The chapter devoted to animal 
eriptions y een extended so as to include brief des- 
odies.” Bosc md panosoma and the “ Leishman-Donovan 
muenahalie chen with an improved account of bilharzia 
of the wn a eg a good figure. The description given 
in ite life-hiet wmatozoon is clear and the two cycles 
trated Masonry, the sexual and the asexual, are illus- 
dovated 7 2 useful schematic figure. In the section 
homena of vegetable parasites a résumé of the chief phe- 
of the si eg has been added, with a discussion 
agglutinin lcance of bacteriolysis, and of anti-toxins, 

a ns, and precipitins. We are glad to find in- 
account of Ehrlich’s “side 





cluded a short but intelligible 





chain” theory of immunity, illustrated by diagrams 


from the editor’s volume on “Serums, Vaccines, and 


Toxins.” 


Dr. Bosanquet has also added a short chapter on In- 


toxications, Auto-intoxication, and Nutritional Diseases, 


in which reference is made to gout, diabetes, and to 
morbid conditions the result of perversions of the so- 


called internal secretions. This chapter suffers from its 


brevity, and since auto-intoxications such as uremia and 
the acid intoxication of diabetes are included it is diffi- 
cult to see why “ cholemia” has been omitted, or rather 
relegated to the chapter on the pathology of the nervous 
system, where a brief reference is made to it. 

In the chapter on tumours there are a few changes, and 
reference is made to the heterotype mitoses which occur 
in the multiplication of certain tumour cells. Some of 
the chief theories of tumour formation are given, though 
we should have thought that Adami’s “ habit of growth” 
theory and some of the newer embryological views were 
as deserving of mention as many of those given. No 
changes have been made in the general plan of the work, 
which is readable and copiously illustrated, the latter an 
essential in a work of this kind. This, the tenth edi- 
tion, should serve as a valuable manual for the student 
working in the museum or post-mortem room, and will 
sustain the reputation of its predecessors.—7'he Lancet. 














Medical Candidates at the General Election. 


The following list of members of the medical profession 
whoare seeking re-election or election at the General 
Election is probably incomplete. 


Dr. R. Ambrose, M.P,; N. (West Mayo). 

Dr. J. Court ; C North-East Derbyshire). 

Dr. E. M. Crookshank ; C. (East Grinstead.) 

Dr. R. Dawson ; L.U. (East Edinburgh). 

Sir Conan Doyle ; L.U. (Hawick Burghs). 

Surgeon-General Evatt ; L. (Hants, Fareham). 

Sir Michael Foster, M.P.; L. (London University) 

Sir Walter Foster. M.P.; L. (Ilkeston, Derbyshire) 

Dr. Alfred Hillier ; L.U. (Beds., South). 

Dr. C. F. Hutchinson, M.P., L. (Rye, Sussex). 

Dr. M. A. McDonnell, M.P.; N. (Leix). 

Dr. H. O’Neill ; C. (South Belfast). 

Dr. Pollard ; (Southport). 

Mr. R. J. Price, M.P.: L. (East Norfolk). 

Professor W. R. Smith ; (Glas. and Aber. Univ.) 

Dr. E. C. Thompson, M.P.; N. (North Monaghan). 

Sir John Batty Tuke, M.P.; U. (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities).— British Medecal Journal. 





The Prof, Bayne Fund. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
subscriptions for this Fund. 


F. J. Thornton, M.R.C.V.S. £2 2 0 

W. Wilson, M.R.C.V.S. 110 

C. J. Callow, M.R.C.V.S. 10 0 

J. F. Simpson, J.P., F.R.C.V.S. 1 1 0 

C. C. Abram, M.R.C.V.S. 10 6 
H. A. MacCormack, “on. See. 
E. Lionet Stroup, //on. Treas. 





Personal. 


Mr. W. J. Mutvey, F.R.C.V.S., Mayor of Chelsea, 
and Mr. Witi1am Ross, F.R.C.V.S., of Glasgow, have 
been sworn as Justices of the Peace. 

Mr. Fras. Evetyn Puace, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., acted as 


examiner in Agriculture, at the recent examinations 
of the University of Bombay for the degree in Agricul- 


ture. He noted an improvement in the standard of 
knowledge exhibited by the candidates for the degree as 


compared with former years. 


T 
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Mr. Rowianp G. SaunpeErs, M.R.C.V.S., was unani- 
mously elected Honorary Treasurer of the Chamber, and 
of the Entertainment Committee of the Chamber, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Penzance Chamber of 
Commerce held on Tuesday, November 21. 

RouTLEDGE-—-Hurtnc.—On Tuesday, Nov. 28, at St 
Mary’s, Woodford, Arthur R. Routledge, F.R.C.V.S. 
eldest son of James Routledge, J.P., Jarrow-on-Tyne 
to May, eldest daughter of Edward Huring, Chigwell, 


issex. 








OBITUARY. 


GeorcE Poyser, F.R.C.V.8., Ashbourne. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1853 


The death of Mr. George Poyser, F.R.C.V.S., late of 
Ashbourne, took place at his residence, 71 Uttoxeter 
New Road, Derby, on the 14th Nov. Mr. Poyser was in 
his 76th year, and for long had been an invalid. For 
a lengthy period he was in practice in Ashbourne as a 
veterinary surgeon, and on his retirement was succeeded 
by Mr. T. H. L. Duckworth, M.R.C.V.S., who, for some 
time previously had been in partnership with him. 

The late Mr. Poyser was one of the remaining few 
Crimean veterans, having held a commission in the 11th 
Hussars, as Veterinary Captain. During that campaign 
he was attached to the artillery of the Turkish section, 
and was awarded the Crimean and Turkish medals. He 
also received a letter of thanks from the late Queen 
Victoria, and the War Office, for the valuable service he 
rendered during the war. It was while carrying out bis 
arduous duties and exposed to the rigours of the severe 
winter, that he was stricken with a malevolent fever, 
which caused a slight paralysis. The effects of this 
never left him for the remainder of his life, and he was 
compelled to use a stick to assist him in walking. While 
he lay sick in the hospital at Scutari, he was attended 
by that ministering angel, Florence Nightingale, from 
whom he received some presents which were amongst 
his most treasured possessions. Mainly on account of 
ill-health, he resigned his commission at the close of the 

war, and took up a private practice in Ashbourne, which 
was very successful. 

The late Mr. Poyser was undoubtedly an authority on 
veterinary matters, and he did some valuable and origi- 
nal work in connection with the profession. For this 
he received both gold and silver medals from the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. He married a daughter of the late 

William Greaves, Esq., of the Hermitage, Mayfield, 
who, with four daughters, survives him. — 

The funeral took place at the Derby Old Cemetery, 
iunid many manifestations of sympathy and regret.— 
Ashbourne Telegraph. 


AurreD Jop OWLEs, F.R.C.V.S, A.V.D., D.S.O. (retired). 
1848, Edin: Nov., 1866. 
Staff Veterinary Surgeon Al'red Job Owles served in 
the Crimean war and in the Indian Mutiny. In the 
last-named campaign he was at the siege and capture of 
Delhi, the taking of Bareilly, and the operations in 
Oudh. He received a medal and clasp for each cam- 
paign, and retired in 1881 after 36 years’ service. 
Death occurred at his residence, 198 Trinity Road 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W., on Wednesday, 22nd Nov 
in his 80th year. : 


A. W. H. Dows, M.R.C.V.S., Patrington. Hull. 
New, Ed'n: May, 1892. 
Mr. Dows died at Grimsby, from acute pneumonia, on 
Wednesday, November 22nd, at the age of 36. He 
leaves a widow. Interment was at North Thoresby, on 
Saturday. 





James M. Crawford, M.R.C.V.S., Colmonell, Ayrshire. 
Glas : Jan., 1887, 

Mr. Crawford’s death occurred suddenly. His age 
was 46 years. 
Nutratu.—On the 10th Nov., at Ootacamund, India, 
Dorothy Eileen, eldest daughter of Lt.-Col. Charles 
Edwin Nuthall, A.V.D., aged 18 years (from enteric). 
















Sir JoHN BuRDON-SANDERSON. 


We regret to announce that Sir John Burdon-Sander- 
son, late Regius Professor of Medicine in the University, 
died on Thursday, Nov. 23, at his residence in Oxford. 

By his death biology in England has sustained a loss 
of the most serious character. The career of this emi- 
nent physiologist is a striking illustration of the intimate 
connexion between pure scientific research and what is 
known as applied science ; of the absolute necessity of 
the former in order that the later may be effective; and 
again, of the light which practice may throw upon theory. 
Sir John Burdcn-Sanderson was boru in Neweas'le in 
December, 1828, and was educated in the medical 
schools of Edinburgh and Paris. After, in 1853, marry- 
ing Ghetal, sister of Lord Herschell, he settled in Lon- 
don in 1855. For the next fifteen years he was mainly 
engaged in the duties of medical officer of health for 
Paddington, being at the same time on the staff of the 
Middlesex Hospital and the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption. The extensive experience obtained in 
performing the functions of these oftices was of the 
greatest service in carrying out the investigations with 
which his name is specially associated. The reports 
which he made year after year had proved of thie highest 
service to sanitary science, and the papers which he con- 
tributed to the scientific societies proved him, at an early 
stage of his career, to be a man of the highest scientific 
capacity. Sir Jobn Burdon-Sanderson’s attention was 
naturally directed to the subject of infectious ard con- 
tagions diseases, and he has probably done as mich as 
any English investigator to establish the real nature of 
diseases of this class. Thus, he did much to elucidate 
the real character of cholera, and still more to throw 
light on the true nature and origin of tuberculosis. His 
two elaborate reports to the Privy Council (1867-68) on 
the latter subject may be regarded as classical works. 
Though it cannot be said that the conclusions of Sir 
John Burdon-Sanderson are conclusive in a department 
in which investigation is still active, there is no doubt 
that he did much to promote clear views on one of the 
most widespread and appalling ‘diseases that afflict poo! 
humanity. During this period, also, he gave mucl 
attention to the diseases of animals, mainly in the light 
of comparative pathology, as enabling us to understan¢ 
more completely those of man. Thus, in 1866, he a 
much to elucidate the nature of the cattle plague hich 
was then working such widespread havoc. 

All this naturally led Sir John Burdon-Sanderson U) 
to those investigations into bacterial physiology 
which his name has become intimately associated, ag4” 
in conjunction with that of Dr. Klein. In 18:0 Dr. 
Burdon-Sanderson resigned his ofticial appointments@n" 
opened a laboratory of bis own in which to pursue 2» 
vastly interesting researches unhampered by the cares 7 
worries of office. His opportunities became still furtl™ 
widened by the appointment which he received from a 
Senate of London University, of Superintendent of a 
Brown Institution, the well-known home and hosp! y 
at Battersea for animals of all kinds, more especies 
for dogs. This appointment, which he held from on 
1878, gave Sir John Burdon-Sanderson exceptiona nd 
portunities for research on the origin, nature, ane wl 
pees of diseases both of animals and men. 

e could create hisown conditions, and could plae eet 
subjects in the midst of surrounding more or less © and 
ponding to those in the midst of which man lives 
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moves. For Sir John Burdon-Sanderson was what the 
ultra-humanitarian school (the school that would let 
humanity perish rather than scratch a rabbit) loves to 


-eall a vivisectionist. Every one who knew Sir John 


Burdon-Sanderson will admit that he was a man of the 
most sensitive and humane temperament and of the 


.deepest religious convictions. When he lived in London 


he was a prominent member of the Presbyterian Church 
in Regent’s Square. Nothing but the strongest sense 
of duty and the clearest belief that he was doing right 
in the highest sense would have permitted him to inflict 
pain on any creature. It is impossible not to refer to 
the subject which was brought so prominently forward 
in connection with Sir John Burdon-Sanderson’s ap- 
pointment to the Waynflete chair at Oxford in 1882. 
Meantime in 1875 he was appointed to the Jodrell chair 
of physiology in University College, London, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Sharpey, and here his influence as a teacher 
was of the most inspiring and fruitful character. Sir 
John Burdon-Sanderson was nothing if not practical, 
and in his teaching the laboratory was an indispens- 
able adjunct to the lecture. He therefore, in 1880, suc- 
ceeded in opening a new physiological laboratory at Uni- 
versity College. After two years, however, he was, in 
spite of the determined opposition which it was sought 
to organize, appointed Waynflete Professor of Physio- 
logy at Oxford, where also he succeeded in establishing 
a laboratory which isa credit to Oxford and to English 
science. This post he occupied until 1895, when he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity, in which capacity he continued to serve until ad- 
at years led to his retirement in 1904.--T7'he 
mes. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


- “CONTAGIOUS BOVINE MAMMITIS.” 
Sir, 

There have lately appeared in your pages several short 
communications under above heading. During a somewhat 
lengthened experience I have met with a good many out- 
breaks of so-called contagious mammitis, the number of 
cases ineach outbreak varying from eight to fifty, and in 
— outbreak I have managed to trace the cause of the 

isease to sewage contamination of the drinking water. In 
ev 7 case where the sewage contamination was completely 
re the disease speedily ceased, and never recurred, 
ba eas where this was not effected the disease recurred 
— and again, and on one farm in particular this went on 
or many years. 
aha held by those who believe in contagious mam- 
ro ly mpd the disease is spread by the hands of the 
ne ae Pn — so, I would simply ask how can the 
sail at ait Mir secey tee the disease to animals giving no 

‘ : nfully, 
Wigton, Max, THos. M. M’Connewu. 


Sir, THE ELECTION OF COUNCIL, R.C.V.S. 


The « 
-of — are made by Mr. Rutherford at the meeting 
thewel t of Scotland Veterinary Medical Association that 
peonend ns Tage as a whole is not at all satisfied with the 
One to ode of election of members to Council’’ causes 
At 2 and look into the facts of the case. 

number of a aon Mr. Wragg received the highest 
for him and a as presumably nearly every voter voted 
not exceed 1 } robably the number of papers sent in does 

:000. Now, according to the latest register 


ther ‘ ° 
who ave 20 thea eere members, so that there are 2,400 
‘Council that they pid Te Se composition of the 


fill is not take the little trouble necessary to 
Fron — Mo gon the voting papers in an already addvessed 
envelope. In the face of these figures Mr. 





Rutherford’s statement appears to be incorrect, for the pro- 
fession as a whole must be judged by the large majority, 
not by the minority. 

The more correct view of the situation would appear to 
be summed up by the following : “‘ That the profession as a 
whole is quite indifferent to the Council, its composition, and 
mode of election.’’ 

Reading further it appears that the members of this 
Association consider Scotland and Ireland unfairly treated 
in the matter of representation on the Council, and would 
like some clause put into the next Charter to correct this 
injustice. This view of the case is evidently not shared by 
the majority of the members in Scotland and Ireland, or 
they would take steps to alter it at the next election. Again 
referring to the register, Scotland has 459 members and 
Ireland 275. Now if the profession in Scotland alone were 
really serious about this question, selected their candidates 
and voted solidly for them, those candidates would start 
with about 400 votes, and there are many Scotchmen in 
England who would vote for them, to say nothing of the 
independent English voters who would like to see fresh men 
on the Council. But if Scotland and Ireland were to com- 
bine, their respective candidates would start with about 700 
certain votes. At the previous election the last three can- 
didates all received under 700 votes, so that Scotland and 
Ireland should be certain of three seats on the Council at 
each election, and in three years time this would mean nine 
members to represent them, and probably the principals of 
the Colleges as well. 

In conclusion, it is not want of Charters or a geographical 
distribution of seats that causes this seeming injustice to 
Scotland and Ireland, but a lack of keenness and interest on 
the part of the rank and file in those countries. If they 
will only take the lead, nominate their candidate, circular- 
ise the profession, and take the trouble to vote themselves, 
they will find that their candidates will get plenty of sup- 
port. But Scotland and Ireland must take the lead in this 
matter. 

SPECTATOR. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
Sir, 

As the bulk of your readers will be men of sense, you will 
have earned the gratitude of the majority by pouring a cold 
douche over the aspirations of the few whose Parliamentary 
pretentions remind one irresistibly of the tailors of Tooley 
Street, only that they had more justification, inasmuch as 
they were representatives of a large craft, numbering as 
many thousands as we do hundreds.—Faithfully yours, 

Haroip LeEevery. 

Hove, Nov. 25. 


Sir, 

I am glad to see another letter from ‘‘ Mephistopheles 
in your issue of Nov. 25 bocause the more this question is 
discussed the less leaping in the dark there, ought to be. 

I do not grasp the importance of the point as to revealing 
where the sinews of war come from. Of course everybody 
knows that the constituents would know, even if they were 
not told. At election time all a man’s affairs and especially 
who is at the back of him are blazoned forth in the full light 
of day. I don’t think the revelation wonld tell either for or 
against the man, and I can conceive electoral districts where 
the constituents might consider it an advantage to their 
candidate. I hope the men whose money may help to 
return the veterinary M.P. won't look at him in the same 
light as ‘“‘ Mephistopheles,’’ viz., as aman “eating’’ their 
“ bread.” 

Why should a veterinary M.P. be looked at in any 
different light from an M.P. representing the interests of 
labour or postmen? It is quite conceivable that a veteri- 
nary surgeon might represent the agricultural interest qnite 
as well or better than some county members, and at the 
same time equally well represent his professional brethren, 

My argument with reference to law and medicine was ad- 
vanced to show that a man may do much good in matters 
coming before Parliament intimately affecting these profes- 
sions and also pay attention to larger and more imperial 
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questions, and yet on the larger and more imperial ques- 
he may have been returned to Parliament, and not on any 
narrower questions affecting his professional and personal 
interests. I fail to see that how or by what means the 
veterinary surgeon got ‘into Parliament should affect every 
minutia of his action when in Parliament. Most reason- 
able members of the profession would say—‘‘ get into Par- 
liament and when there use your talents to do the best you 
can for yout profession, we dont’ expect impossibilities or 
that you should emulate Sir Boyle Roche’s bird.”’ 

As to the sentence which ‘‘ Mephistopheles ’’ quotes as 
misrepresentation my answer to that is, that my letter was 
headed “ Parliamentary Representation ’’ and not ‘a reply 
to ‘ Mephistopheles.’ ”’ 

I take it that the candidate, his money guaranteed, would 
(as far as lay in his power) unflinchingly keep faith with 
those who supplied it, just as the labour men do. Woods, 
Burns, Keir-Hardie, Broadhurst, and such men keep faith 
with the men who supply the money to return them, and 
why not the veterinary M.P. ? 

The point mentioned by “‘ Mepistopheles’’ which he says 
I ignored, I purposely ignored, because it seemed so weak. 
Everybody in the veterinary profession will recognise Sir 
F. FitzWygram as a great benefactor, but I think it may 
fairly be said that he entered Parliament as a soldier, and 
was a soldier first and a veterinary surgeon second. I don’t 
think he ever professed to represent the profession in Par- 
liament. Some people may say he left the profession some 
money when he died and that was better, but it all depends 
on the point of view a man takes, and I wm not going to 
argue that .ome people are wrong. 

I preeume the identity of the prospective M.P. will be 
disclosed at the Manchestet meeting, and any scheme there 
promulgated will be put before the R.C.V.S. 

Mephistopheles asks, ‘for how many years is the pro- 
fession to submit to annual taxation?’’ Ishould say just 
so long as they require a veterinary M.P:, or until the State 
grants a free seat to a veterinary s 1rgeon.—Yours truly, 

Faust. 


Sir, 

It may not be considered good form at any time to criti- 
cise the editorial of a weekly journal, and it must be very 
naughty indeed to do so, when the writer of same is an ex- 
reformer of your calibre. 

Apparently your deliverance in last week’s issue of The 
Veterinary Record seems to callfor some comment. With 
reference to the sentente which reads “To compare our 
forces et seq,’’ I venture to remark it is far better to have 
a ‘‘ swelled head ’’ and be sincere, than it is to be minus 
an odematous condition of the poll, and at the same time 
to be seen running with the hare and holding with the 
hounds. 

Line 21 of your editorial refers to the House of Com- 
mons being composed of pioked men. It may be interesting 
at this stage to quote from a private letter, which I re- 
ceived on the 25th inst. from the Rt. Hon. Member for West 
Leeds. Mr. Herbert Gladstone among other things, says, 
“*T have no doubt that the fact that a man who is a repre- 
sentative member of so useful and important a body as the 
veterinary medical profession would in itself be a distinct 
recommendation, especially in agricultural constituencies "’ 
If you disbelieve the authenticity of the quotation, I shall 
be pleased to show you the original letter during the Cattle 
Show week. Trusting you will be able to find space for 
this note,—Believe me to be, yours faithfully, . 

Horace L. Roperrs. 


ARE JEYES’ FLUID AND CREOLIN 
* ABSOLUTELY”? NON-POISONOUS ? 
Sir, . 

Whilst freely admitting that I do consider Creolin and 
Jeyes’ Fluid to be most excellent antiseptics, disinfec- 
tants, and parasiticides, and this, too, as quoted by Mr. 
Ainslie Walker in his letter in your last week's issue 
“after a very extended and critical trial,’ I still maintain 


that an agent which is so widely and confidently advertised 





as “absolutely non-poisonous ’’ is wrongly described as such 
if patients can readily be poisoned by its use. That such is 
the case has been the experience of more than one men, 
of our profession, and it is now universally taught in J. 
schools that although a most excellent remedy if used 
judiciously, both Creolin and Jeyes’ Fluid must be used 
with considerable care, especially when a large area of the 
skin of a dog, cat, or any small animal, has to be thoroughly 
dressed for mange or some such disease. 

If a drug is described as ‘‘ absolutely non-poisonous”’ it 
should be non-poisonous. That so small a quantity as one 
drachm of Creolin, well mixed with two ounces of water, 
caused toxic symptoms in acollie puppy, six weeks old, and 
44 pounds weight, when applied all over the skin; and 
that this small quantity is most dangerous to use on a 
mangy cat; whilst even a strong, well developed, hardy, 
adult, fox-terrier becomes unconscious, (and speedily dies) 
within nine minutes after the application of so small an 
amount as two ounces of Jeye:’ Creolin, well mixed with 
four ounces of water, and used all over the body thoroughly, 
as one would naturally apply any mange dressing; these 
facts alone (and they are only three instances taken from a 
large number of experimental details which were issued to 
the profession in The Journal of Comparative Pathology for 
March, 1896) show that the drug possesses considerable 
toxicity. Had the pamphlets describing the use of Creolin 
preparations said that they were non-toxic “if used as de- 
scribed in the instructions’’ no one could be blamed if 
they poisoned their animals by using the drug in some other 
way, but when so confidently described as “ absolutely” 
non-poisonous any practitioner who has such a dishearten- 
ing disease as, for example, follicular mange to deal with 
may reasonably be excused if he attempt to effect a cure by 
the free or persistent use of such a valuable parasiticide. 

Even in Mr. Walker’s own letter he admits its toxicity, 
for he states that ‘‘Cyllin (the present name under which 
Creolin is known) is at least ten times less toxic than car- 
bolic acid.’’ If it is toxic how can it be “absolutely non- 
poisonous ?’’ 

It is not fair to draw a comparison between certall 
Pharmacopeia drugs and either Creolin or Chinosol, for 
the former are not advertised broadcast as ‘“ absolutely 
non-poisonous.’’ Messrs. Kiihn and Co. admit in their 
letter to last week’s Veterinary Record that Chinosol has a 
toxic dose, even for so large an animal as an ox, and the 
dose for the dog is much smaller (according to Veterinary 
Surgeon Schneider) than even I had imagined. Why, when 
toxicity is admitted by the proprietors, are not the descrip 
tions so worded that the purchaser may understand that 
the drug is only non-poisonous “if used as directed.” _ 

Our discussion appears to centre entirely around this point, 
and it seems a little illogical for anyone to admit the tox 


city of a drug and yet at the same time and in the = 
. } My 


letter describe it as ‘‘absolutély non-poisonous.” — 
paper before the Midland Counties Veterinary — 
1d 


Association, and the experimental work on Creolin 2! 
Chinosol published some years ago in The Journal of Con 
parative Pathology and Therapeutics, are by no means rightly 
described as an “‘attack’’ on these drugs; they were merel) 
intended as a warning to members of my own weed 
who might, with the same misplaced faith or want of inte - 
gence and common-sense which I showed, use them a 
parasiticides under the impression that they were, %& °° 
scribed, absolutely non-poisonous. Far from condemning 
either of them, Messrs. Jeyes and Kiihn can find in 7 
on numerous occasions that for antiseptic surgical ~~ - 
especially for serious abdominal operations, these two hat 
always been my personal favourites.— Yours go a 
4 ( 3}. ° 
Kensington, W. = 
ComMunicaTIONS AND Papers RECEIVED.—Messts. *? 
Roberts, H. Leeney, R. G. Saunders, F. Hobday, Po 
Awde, T.M.M’Connell, E.W. Hoare, G. H. Locke, 
Jowett, J. Hawksworth, D. Stewart, “Faust. nk- 
Zeitschrift fiir Infections krankheiten, parasitaire a 
heiten und Hygiene der Haustiere. Part e Vol. I. aia 
port of Bombay Vet. Coll. 1904-5. The Ashbourne Telegray 
Hull News, The Bath Herald. 





